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ECURITY 


through sound management 


and a forward-looking method of agents’ compensation 


The soundness of a life insurance company—its 
ability to fulfill its promises to policyholders — de- 
pends on management. Management can be known 
only by its works. This company is in its 56th year 
of steady growth. Since 1930, in common with all 
companies, it has passed through the most trying 
decade in history, and today it is stronger than 
ever before. 

Soundness of your life insurance plan, however 
—the accuracy with which it fits your needs—de- 


FINANCIAL 


pends almost entirely on the agent. Since 1939 your 
NWNL agent has been paid, not primarily for the 
insurance you buy, but for the insurance you keep 
in force. He is rewarded directly, in dollars and 
cents, for selling you only the kind of insurance 
you need, and only the amount you can afford — 
and for keeping that insurance adjusted thereafter 
to your changing needs, 

He is paid to build you a sound plan, and to keep 
it sound. A sound company will see to its execution. 


STATEMENT 


December 31, 1940 


As in past years, this is the first complete and final life insurance balance sheet to be published. 
Ask your banker, or some other qualified person, to give you his opinion of the intrinsic soundness 
of this Company’s investment methods and management practices. 


RESOURCES 
eeccreesece ( 6.4%) $ 5,179,465 


Gate cccccccccccecccoveeses 

U. S. Government Securities. . . ‘ ‘ 23.7%) 19,172,559 

Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U.S... (6.6%) 5,308,261 

Canadian Government Securities. . sas 5%) 437,747 

Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal. . ; 3.6%) 2,872,423 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds. ane ( 5.9%) 1,781,064 
Railroad Equipments. ..... . ( 1.0%) 800,097 
Public Utility.............. (17.0%) 13,755,352 
DC cokes he6tacccece ‘ ( 2.2%) 1,789,211 
Miscellaneous. ...........665665. janes ( 3%) 208,941 


First Mortgage Loans...... (14.3%) 11,535,507 


Policy Loans - (11.7%) 9,418,224 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Building and 

Real Estate Sold Under Contract ( 3.4%) 2,771,991 
Premiums, Due and Deferred ( 2.6%) 2,130,395 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets 8%) 622,966 


TOTAL 100°) $80,784,203 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies. $62,560,118 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
Claims Reported but Proofs not Received 162,448 
Reserve for Claims Unreported 115,000 


Present Value of Death, Disability, and Other Claims 
Payable in Instalments 1,842,085 
335,597 
290,944 
2,975,473 
2,913,745 
918,502 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1941 
Profits for Distribution to Policyholders. . 
Reserve for Other Liabilities. . 
Asset Fluctuation Reserve. . 
Surplus Funds and Capital: 
Voluntary Contingency Reserves 
General Surplus. . 
Paid-in Capital 


$1,541,931 
. 2,478,360 
1,650,000 


5,670,291 


TOTAL... $80,784,203 


{ NwNL’s 1940 gain in insurance in force was $19,463,474 which 


Insurance in Force $460,034,187 {3 \poz fecater than 1939 parm 


NORTHWESTERN Vationadl LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 





COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








This advertisement, presenting NY NL’s 56th Annual Financial Statement, appears in TIME, out Jan. 9. 
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TERENCE F. 
CUNNEEN 


Executive Assistant 
for 
Insurance, 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the 
United States 








Below—John J. Cunneen and Terence F, 
from left to right. 








Left—Chief Petty Officer, United States 
Novy, in 1918. 


Right—Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, New York, in 1924. 





See biographical 
sketch on page II 
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Growth of Confidence 
In Air Transportation 


The rise of the air transport indus- 
try from infancy to maturity in an 
exceedingly brief span of years forms 
what is probably the most amazing 
record of rapid, substantial expansion 
This full page advertisement will appear in the Post of in the entire field of industry. 
Outstanding proof of this general 
January 25th as a sales help to all acceptance is the recognition of the 
airlines’ record of dependability by 
| the major life insurance companies, 





Northwestern Mutual Agents. 


That the airlines appreciate the sig- 
nificance of such an endorsement is 
evidenced by the current institutional 
advertisement of the Air Transport 
Association featuring the pictures and 
comments of six major insurance com- 
pany executives. To obtain complete 
data, the Air Transport Association 
contacted 26 different insurance com- 
| panies to determine their policy on 





coverage of policy holders who are 
| patrons of the nation’s airlines. The 
| results showed that these ten com- 
panies impose no restrictions what- 
| soever. They are: Bankers Life Com- 
| pany, Des Moines, Iowa; Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
| Hartford; Equitable Life Assurance 
| Society of the United States, New 
| York Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, Des Moines; Home Life 
Insurance Company, New York; The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul; The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
New York; Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles; The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; The Travelers In- 


WHAT BRINGS THEM BACK FOR MORE? surance Company, Hartford. 


Over the entire period 1930 to 1940, approximately one-half of our total new business | Pe 
came from people who were already policyholders in The Northwestern Mutval 


ND what, you may well ask, does this ]gp =: every repeat buyer is a testimonial from 2nd == every repeat buyer is « testimonial to Non-Contri butory Pla n 





mean to me? Simply this: the fact one who knows this company well. In the last the constructive service of the Northwestern 
that so many Northwestern Mutwal decade 180,027 repeat buyers added over a bil- 
policyholders come back for more is lion dollars to their holdings of Northwestern 
ove good reason why your next invest- Mutual Life lasurance. They have learned 


Mutual agent—service which assures arrange- 


ment of life insurance to meet individual needs, For Provident’s Force 


individual ability to save. The helpfulness of 
this service is shown by two records in which 








the scope of the Northwestern Mutual con- . 
aeons chactl beta Nestwesase Sennd tract, ie puceleions to make a policyholder's The Northwestern Mutual is, we believe, unsur- | The Prov ident M utual has an- 
Life Insurance. HERE'S WHY: dollars go farther. They have learned—as you passed: (1) the proportion of business received : ? 

can learn —that Northwestern Mutual insur- from poticyholders — approximately one-half, nounced to its field force the putting 

ance is low in cost. For instance, dividends and (2) the fact that 96.6% of the insurance | e 

apportioned to policyholders in 1939 equalled owned by those alive throughout 1959 was into effect on Jan. a 194 1 . of a non- 

L_ 25 5% of gross premiums. |_ continued in force. 


contributory plan providing veteran 
agents’ fees to agents who have at- 
tained age 65 with a certain minimum 
a amount of insurance in force and who 
pinneat —7-—seaiia ¢ X We aee THE NORTHWESTERN UTUAL | have had at least fifteen years of ser- 

| vice with the company. The plan is 

simple in that it relates solely to the 
amount of insurance in force beyond 
the renewal commission period. The 
amount in force is ascertained as of 
June 30 of each year. For each $1,000 
of insurance in force beyond the re- 
| newal period, the fee during the year 
commencing the next Jan. 1 will be 
60 cents payable in 12 equal monthly 
installments. To inaugurate the plan, 
agents qualified as to age and ser- 
vice will be included if they have at 
least $500;Q00 in force. A 





Among your friends it is likely there is a North Mutvel policyholder — possibly one of these nu 
merous repeat buyers. Ask him for his opinion of this compeny. Or, better yet, ek @ Northwestern Mutual 
agent for facts on company, contract and cost to help you make your next life insurence step the right one. 


The first of 10 full page Post advertisements to be | 
published this year. 

| 

| 
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A. Social Instrument 


human relationships. The association of human groups inescapa- 

bly evolves, over the years, customs, conventions and traditions. 
In their wake come advantages and problems to the individual. Cul- 
ture, luxury and religion may be accounted on the credit side of social 
experience and of value and benefit to each and to all. On the debit 
side as problems, there may be listed, crime, poverty, dependency and 
family disorganization. These are the problems which men and na- 
tions must seek to solve lest the advance toward that standard of living 
which is termed civilization, be retarded and primitiveness and savag- 
ery once again determine the conduct of men. 

A social problem has been defined quite accurately as “any difficulty 
or misbehavior of a large number of people which all agree should be 
removed or corrected.” A considered and wise public policy, then, 
would seem intent on the elimination or amelioration of such social 
evils as poverty and dependency, crime and a disorganized family, 
each of which represents either a difficulty of, or misbehavior on, the 
part of many. For poverty is an inadequate share in community re- 
sources; dependency is a condition where maintenance is a necessity 
from other than natural or legal supporters; crime is an omission 
of a duty commanded or the commission of an act forbidden by a 
public law or a gross violation of a human law, and family disorgani- 
zation involves the removal from the body politic of the basic unit in 
its structure. Under the pressure of modern standards of living there 
is being forced a denial of that concept of permanency in the family 
group which in the past was deemed essential to cultural growth as 
well as to material prosperity. 

Hardly can it be gainsaid that any nation whose people in the vast 
majority were financially secure, wherein crime was reduced to a 
minimum and where family ties most sacredly were accepted and 
preserved, would present to the world the achievement of an ideal to 
duplicate which men and women in other lands would eschew gladly 
despotic leadership which rests its future on bloodshed and tyranny. 

Whatever the aspirations of a nation may be, the greater force of its 
every resource must be directed toward the eradication of these beset- 
ting social problems if it is to endure as a beneficent human instru- 
ment. No force or agency at the command of a people but should be 
utilized to its fullest in the furthering of social advantages. In the 
front rank of those institutions created by the genius of man to 
advance at once the cause of social progress and of individual initia- 
tive is life insurance. Through its beneficence some solution to every 
social problem great or minor can be effected. 

To the worker in the field of life insurance, no greater pride of 
vocation is possible than through this realization. There can be, with 
his aid, a nation where every member thereof is better able to carry on 
and hand to succeeding generations a higher, better standard of life 
than that which erst has been envisioned. The duty which the agent 
of a life insurance company owes to society is to force the arm of 
protection more potently and more completely over an ever increasing 
number of men, women and children. 


A: study of society concerns itself with analyses and appraisals of 
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Insurance Authority 





A Few Facts About The Spectator Year 
Book Reporting Service . .. Work Begun 


on Sixty-Ninth Annual Edition . . . 





Spectator Year Book Reporting 
Service is “Insurance Author- 
ity.” 

That is a large order to fill. What 
characteristics cling to this service 
which justify its assumption to 
such a claim? Why is it accepted 
as the “Bible of the Insurance 
Business” by Congressional com- 
mittees, international encyclopedias, 
editors, writers and insurance buy- 
ers and, of course, insurance com- 
pany executives and agents? 

Just what does this service con- 
sist of ? How is it prepared? How 
may it be profitably used by the 
agent in the field? 


G srecta and trade-mark of The 


Age 
Answering the first question 
first, it qualifies for its claim on the 
basis of those immutable tests: Age 
and Reputation. 
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The Spectator Year Books for 
1941, on which preparation has 
already begun, will represent the 
69th annual edition. The Spectator 
is the oldest—the original—insur- 
ance reporter. Its complete files for 
69 years make up the only continu- 
ous statistical history of insurance 
available. 


Reputation 

Reputation, of course, is a thing 
that speaks for itself. We believe 
this can be said of the reputation of 
The Spectator Reporting Service 
down through the years: that it is 
accurate, objective, impartial and 
incorruptible. Its publishers have 
been engaged solely in the business 
of preparing insurance reports and 
other instructive literature through- 
out the firm’s lifetime and the 
product has survived and prospered 
strictly on its usefulness in the pur- 


pose for which it was designed. 

This information is offered to its 
subscribers through (1) the Life 
Volume of 1040 pages, reporting on 
all the important life companies and 
showing their financial condition 
and operating results; (2) Fire and 
Marine Volume, a book of 1144 
pages reporting on 1158 companies; 
(3) Casualty and Surety Volume, a 
book of 640 pages reporting on 762 
companies, which is supplemented 
by a 228-page book of giant page 
size detailing the Premiums and 
Losses by States. 


Confidential Bulletin 

These Fire and Casualty services 
are further supplemented by a Con- 
fidential Weekly Bulletin, which 
keeps a subscriber informed of per- 
tinent changes as they occur from 
week to week, and an Unlimited 
Service which entitles a subscriber 
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to any number of special reports on 
any company desired. 

Before saying a word as to the 
contents of these books and to the 
philosophy of their design, it may 
be enlightening to learn something 
about the mechanics involved in 
their preparation. 


Statistical Staff 

More than a score of statisticians 
are permanently employed in year 
‘round work on The Spectator Year 
Bocks. Chief source of their study 
is a vast file containing the state- 
ments, as filed with the insurance 
departments of the various states, 
of all the fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies operating in the 
country. These statements are 
large 12 x 18 inch documents which 
run in some instances to 40 pages 
or more. It is the job of Spectator 
statisticians to pore through each 
individual statement, analyzing, di- 
gesting and whittling them down 
to the form in which they appear in 
The Spectator Year Books—a form 
which is readily understandable to 
the average reader. 

It is not possible, however, to 
thus passively compile the Year 
Books from statements as they ar- 
rive. Subscribers want information 
quickly, and to meet this demand, 
The Spectator statisticians fre- 
quently travel to insurance depart- 
ments in all parts of the country 
and transcribe statement items on 
the spot. 

In addition to its resident staff 
statisticians, The Spectator em- 
ploys the services of special cor- 
respondents in every state. And 
again, approaching press time, it is 
necessary to employ considerable 
supplementary help, mostly in the 
form of trained operators for the 
variety of calculating machines 
used in the tabulations. 

The mechanical operations of 
composition, printing and binding, 
all done in The Spectator’s mag- 
nificently equipped printing and 
publishing plant, are described 
elsewhere in these pages. 


Salient Features 
It is not the purpose here, to pre- 
sent a detailed description of the 
contents of the Insurance Year 
Books, the format of the individual 
company analyses being now so well 
known to the insurance fraternity. 
Such analyses are designed to indi- 
cate clearly the character of the 
company, the degree of success 
achieved by its administration, its 
financial standing and progress 
through a series of years and the 

chief events in its career. 








bess Spectator Insurance Year Book is a monumental publishing. effort 

that is now in its sixty-ninth year. It consists of the Life Volume, 
1,000 pages; Fire Volume, 1100 pages; Casualty and Surety Volume, 600 
pages, and Casualty Premiums and Losses by States, a book of 230 


giant-sized pages. 


In each of these volumes the complete convention 


blank statement of every company in the field is analyzed and synop- 
sized. This means that the process is gone through for about |,000 fire 
insurance companies, | ,000 life insurance organizations and 850 casualty 
carriers. The job requires the full-time, year-round attention of a score 
and more trained statisticians in addition to a squad of calculating 
machine operators who must be brought in when the work is at its peak. 








Among the salient features of 
the exhibit for each company are a 
list of principal officers; a tabula- 
tion of the important items from 
its statements for five years; a 
balance sheet of its assets, liabili- 
ties, capital and surplus on Dec. 31, 
1940; its reinsurance accounts; its 
premiums written and in force, 
classified by kinds of business; its 
premiums, losses and _ dividends 
since organization; descriptions of 
real estate, mortgage loans, col- 
laterals, bonds and stocks owned, 
with the leading investments in 
each; lists of directors, States en- 
tered, with ratios of its total busi- 
ness transactions therein; its earn- 


ing record per share, etc., a section 
entitled Facts, which condenses in 
a relatively brief space a record of 
the principal events in the com- 
pany’s history. These include facts 
concerning its organization, capital 
paid in and changes in capital; sur- 
plus contributions; stock dividends; 
charter changes; par and _ book 
values of stock; largest amounts 
written on one risk; stock owned 
by directors; deposits in various 
States; historical data of company; 
with data as to underwriting and 
investment profits and losses; board 
memberships; classes of risks writ- 
ten, etc. 
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The Spectator Insurance Year 
Book Reporting Service is not only 
distinguished for its preeminence 
in this field in the matter of age, 
priority, experienced personnel, ex- 
tent of information given and su- 
perb mechanical equipment, impor- 
tant though these things be. It is, 
above all, notable rather for its 
strict impartiality and objectivity 
and its unswerving fidelity to facts. 

For this reascn The Spectator 
Reporting Service does not “rate” 
companies: that is, it does not dis- 
miss the question of any insurance 
company’s condition with the mere 
designation of an arbitrary “sym- 
bol.” 


Facts—No Rating 


The Spectator Year Books pre- 
sent more data pertaining to a 
company’s financial condition and 
character, it is believed, than any 
other publication in the field. More- 
over, The Spectator’s wide-flung or- 
ganization, with its representatives 
constantly traveling every state in 
the Union, and its confidential cor- 
respondents in each key location, is 
in a position to gather as much in- 
formation, public and otherwise, on 
insurance company operations as 
any organization of any kind in the 
business. 

But The Spectator, with its files 
bulging with such information, and 
its staff manned by analysts with 
many years of experience, yet dis- 
claims the ability to institute a 
“system” of rating which will blan- 
ket the field of insurance opera- 
tions and adequately reflect the 
true situation in any individual 


case. Differences among insurance 















































































































Upper photo shows first step in production of The Spectator Year Books. Linotypers and com 
positors setting and making up the pages in The Spectator (Chilton) plant. Lower photo show 


the forms laid out on the “stone” and being readied for the press. 


carriers as regards age, size, and 
particularly method of operation 
are so significant as to destroy the 





The Spectator's home office and plant at 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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worth of any arbitrary measuring 
device. 

Experience has shown that in 
times of stress, arbitrary “ratings” 
of insurance companies cannot be 
relied upon. There are many cases 
on record where companies with the 
highest mechanical designations 
from rating organizations have 
been plunged into insolvency be- 
fore the ink on the report was 
scarcely dry. 

The Spectator believes that an 
arbitrary rating has a tendency to 
obscure rather than_ illuminate 
an insurance company’s condition. 
Therefore, it cannot in conscience 
engage in that practice. What the 
Year Book Service does is to pre- 
sent every possible scrap of infor- 
mation that could be used as a basis 
for arriving at a judgment. It also 
prints in its preface a penetrating 
essay on the accredited and ac- 
knowledged methods of determin- 
ing company solvency and strength 
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Upper photo shows a few of our large presses in action. Lower photo is shot of the Bindery 
to show Bere machines automatically fold and stitch forms. 


Spectator Charts were “on the line” 


when this picture was taken. 


on the basis of substantiated facts 
and figures. The Spectator, there- 
fore, believes that any man fit to 
be entrusted with an agent’s license, 
or any man fit to be entrusted with 
the purchase of important amounts 
of insurance, is fit, with the equip- 
ment offered to him by the Year 
Book Service, to determine for him- 
self the quality of any insurance 
company in which he may be in- 
terested. 

This independent character of 
The Spectator Reporting Service— 
this emphasis on facts and accuracy 
rather than arbitrary opinions and 
designations—has recommended it 
strongly to local agents and brok- 
ers on the firing line—particularly 
those badgered by “cheap” insur- 
ance competition. 

By common consent of all know- 
ing men in the insurance business, 
the American Agency System is on 
trial for its life today. To survive, 
the local agent must prove his right 


to the commissions he receives— 
must prove that he earns them in 
every sense of the word. 


The first duty of an agent to his 
client is to place the latter’s insur- 
ance protection in a carrier of un- 
questioned strength. This-is some- 
times hard to do in the face of the 
“price consciousness” that the pub- 
lic has recently acquired in respect 
to insurance. But the frank and 
factual analysis of The Spectator 
Reports shows up every company 
for what it is. If a company is cut- 
ting prices at the expense of its 
financial dependability, The Spec- 
tator Report will instantly show 
this condition up, and there are 
no generalities or symbols behind 
which the weakness can hide. 


Helps Agents Sell 


Thus, countless agents are today 
using The Spectator Reports as a 
real selling tool—driving home tv 
their clients the prime necessity for 
sound insurance protection, and the 
need of the public to be guided in 
their choice by experienced, inde- 
pendent, service-giving agents. Quo- 
tation from a Spectator Report, the 
unbiased insurance authority well 
known to the public, is the inevi- 
table clincher to such an argument. 

Going into their sixty-ninth year, 
The Spectator Insurance Year 
Books are published by a strong, 
reliable company having nearly a 
thousand employees and publishing 


many of the outstanding trade 
papers, such as The Iron Age, 
‘ Motor Age, Boot and Shoe Re- 


corder, Hardware Age, Automotive 
Industries, Jewelers’ Circular and 
others. It is the definite purpose of 
the publishers to make these Year 
Books serve insurance in an honest 
and constructive manner that will 
be a credit to all concerned. 





Last stage of the journey; Chilton trucks loading Year Books for delivery. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 





Northwestern National 
Registers Large Gains 


A gain of $19,463,474 in insurance 
in force, bringing the total to $460,- 
034,187 as of December 31, a sharp 
gain in renewal premiums, and a $5,- 
579,023 increase in assets to a total 
of $80,784,203 feature the 56th annual 
financial statement of the Northwest- 
ern National Life. The insurance in 
force gain was 44 per cent larger than 
in 1939. 

Contingency reserves, surplus funds 
and capital increased by $212,373 to 
a total of $5,670,291, after adding 
$100,000 in excess of legal require- 
ments, to various policy reserves. 

“The substantial increase in insur- 
ance in force is especially encourag- 
ing because the gain was accomplished 
on approximately the same volume of 
new business,” said President O. J. 
Arnold in commenting on the state- 
ment which has been the first com- 
plete and final life insurance company 
balance sheet to be published each 
year since 1925. “It therefore reflects 
continued improvement in persistency 
of business—a reduction in termina- 
tions from lapse and surrender.” New 
business production in 1940, exclusive 
of revivals and increases, amounted to 
$59,705,046 as compared with $57,844,- 
015 in 1939. 

Total premium collections of $10,- 
930,964 in 1940 compared with $10,- 
630,054 in 1939. The increase, Mr. 
Arnold pointed out, was entirely ac- 
counted for by an increase in renewal 
premiums, reflecting still better main- 
tenance of policies in force by their 
holders. Income from all sources 
totaled $15,587,796. 

Death claim payments to benefici- 
aries totaled $2,264,612 while pay- 
ments to living policyholders, exclu- 
sive of policy loans, amounted to 
$3,459,487. Policy loans outstanding 
amounted to $9,418,224 compared with 
$9,565,148 at the end of 1939. 

Holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities and fully guaranteed bonds 
of government agencies totaled $24,- 
480,820 compared with $24,313,613 a 
year ago. First mortgagé loans in- 
creased during the year from $7,292,- 
650 to $11,535,507. The increase was 
due to expansion in the company’s 
holdings of F.H.A. insured loans on 
city homes. The cash item stood at 


$5,179,465 compared to $4,474,631 the 
previous year. 


Real estate owned, 
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which includes the home office build- 
ing and real estate sold under con- 
tract, decreased from $2,882,675 to 
$2,771,991 which is 3.4 per cent of 
total assets. 


Eubank to Establish 
Full Time Department 

Gerald A. Eubank, manager of the 
Prudential Agency at 40 Wall Street, 
recently announced plans for the for- 
mation of a full-time agency organ- 
ization. This development is a part 
of the expansion program outlined by 
Mr. Eubank recently under which ad- 
ditional facilities have also been pro- 
vided in the brokerage department. 

To handle the development plans 
for the full-time unit, Mr. Eubank 
has secured the services of Robert E. 
Wilkins, who has been associated with 
the home office agency organization 
as supervisor of ordinary agencies in 
the metropolitan area. As an agency 
officer, Mr. Wilkins has always given 
particular study and attention to the 
recruiting and training of men for 
life insurance selling on a career 
basis. 

Mr. Wilkins has been affiliated with 
the life insurance business since grad- 
uating from Colby College in 1920. 
He attended the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau School of Agency 
Management in 1934 and was award- 
ed the C. L. U. designation by the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers in the same year. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH INSURANCE WEEK 
MARCH 24 29, 1941 


Above is a reproduction of the poster 
which will be used to publicize 1941 Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Week. 


Travelers Production 


Over $700,000,000 


Preliminary figures announced the 
Travelers Insurance Companies show 
the largest premium income and also 
total income in the organization’s sev- 
enty-six-year history. The total paid 
premium income for life insurance 
amounted to $116,005,000 with $19,- 
650,000 for accident and health. 

Total new life insurance issued on 
a paid basis was $717,700,000 includ- 
ing $523,250,000 of group. This came 
with nine per cent of the total new 
life insurance of 1939 which included 
the big Ford Motor Company and 
New York State Civil Service em- 
ployees group cases. The life premi- 
ums of 1940 exceeded those of 1939 
by more than $3,000,000. Gains were 
also made in accident and health, 
liability, automobile casualty, auto- 
mobile fire, general fire, inland marine 
and boiler and machinery lines 


Tyranny of Want 
Is Enemy No. | 


Outline of procedure for training 
new men in the business and for re- 
cruiting men from other walks of life 
were high spots in the first 1941 
agency building school of Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., held 
recently at the Hotel Astor, in New 
York City. 

Both President Frederick D. Rus- 
sell and Superintendent of Agencies, 
F. Leon Mable, pointed to increased 
re-employment required by the na- 
tional defense program as broadening 
the life insurance market. “We must 
build,” Mr. Russell said, “not only 
against the potential ravages of ruth- 
less human invaders, but against the 
tyranny of want, privation and mis- 
ery. 


Jefferson Standard Has 
Million Dollar Salesman 


W. L. Brooks, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a veteran in the service of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, sold life 
insurance totaling $1,008,000, during 
1940. As a result of this very un- 
usual sales record Mr. Brooks places 
himself at the head of the list of the 
company’s producing agents. 

Starting as an office boy in the 
Home Office of the company in Greens- 
boro thirty years ago, Mr. Brooks 
has had a very successful life insur- 
ance career. At the present time he 
lives in Charlotte, N. C., and is man- 
ager of the company’s branch office 
there. 
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George L. Harrison 


Heads New York Life 


That form of money management 
which is banking has once again con- 
tributed to that form of money man- 
agement which is insurance through 
the transfer of an outstanding execu- 
tive from one institution to another, 
each a leader in its field. With the 
beginning of the new year George L. 
Harrison, formerly president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
became president and chief executive 
officer of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. Alfred L. Aiken, who has 
been chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the company, continues as 
chairman. Mr. Harrison took office a 
half-year later than had been in- 
tended when he was elected to that 
post on May 8, 1940, but because of 
the widespread financial difficulties 
created by the war, the directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank requested 
that postponement so that Mr. Har- 
rison might continue to serve the bank 
throughout 1940. 

Born in San Francisco in 1887, Mr. 
Harrison received his formal educa 
tion at Western High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Yale University and the 
Harvard Law School, from the last 
of which he was graduated in 1915 
and then served a year as legal sec- 
retary to Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. When the 
Federal Reserve System was formed 
in November, 1914, he was appointed 
assistant general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at Washington, 
D. C. He became successively general 
counsel in 1919, deputy governor of 
the Federal Bank of New York in 
1920 and governor in 1928; that title 
was changed to president in 1936. 

Outside of his banking career, Mr. 
Harrison has been actively interested 
in the American Red Cross, in which 
he served as captain overseas in 
World War I. In 1936 he was elected 
a member of the board of incorpo- 
rators of the American National Red 
Cross and in 1937 he was appointed 
a member of its central committee. 

On March 2, 1940, he was married 
to Mrs. Gertrude Gordon Grayson, 
widow of Rear-Admiral Cary  T. 
Grayson. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Meeting In New York 


A demonstration of the techniques 
of “low-pressure salesmanship” and 
“indirect motivation” was a feature 
of the annual meeting of the eastern 
agencies of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, held at the Wal- 
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OUT IN FRONT WITH THE U. S. C. OF C. 


TERENCE F, CUNNEEN, executive assistant for insurance, Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, was born in New York City, educated at LaSalle Academy, New 
York Preparatory School and New York Law School from which latter institution he 
received the degree of LLB. He is admitted to the New York Bar, as well as to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. After graduating from law school he served 
in various positions with various firms and individuals engaged in the practice of law 


in New York City. 


During the World War he served as chief petty officer in the United States Navy. 
After the Armistice Mr. Cunneen reentered the practice of law. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the late Judge Robert S. Johnstone of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, serving until the expiration of his term of office on December 31, 1922. From 
January |, 1923, to August, 1924, he served as secretary to the Hon. Edward J. McGold- 
rick, Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. From August, 1924, to 
April, 1928, he served as deputy superintendent of insurance of the State of New York, 
in charge of legal matters. While with the New York Department, in addition to other 
duties, Mr. Cunneen presided at a number of hearings involving infractions of the 
insurance law and appeared before legislative committees, representing the Depart- 


ment in pending legislation. 


In April, 1928, he was appointed manager of the Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and was recently promoted to the position of 
executive assistant for insurance. The Insurance Department of the National Chamber 
has carried on an extensive program in the field of insurance legislation, fire preven- 
tion, health conservation, accident prevention and insurance education. Recently it has 


announced an expanded insurance program. 
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dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 
on January 3-4. Methods of pros- 
pecting, approach, and sale were pre- 
sented in dramatic form in “The 
Success Pattern,” a play in eight 
scenes; sixteen agents of the com- 
pany participating. John H. Jamison, 
production manager of the Boston 
agency, was the narrator. 

One of the suggested ideas for “low- 
pressure selling” was the concept that 
the prospect, if unable to afford ordi- 
nary life at the present time and yet 
in real need of it and anxious to pur- 


chase it as soon as possible, should 
be asked to purchase initial term life 
for a period of one or two or three 
years at a lower cost until able to 
afford ordinary life insurance. 

About five hundred field men from 
agencies in the New England, Middle, 
and South Atlantic States were pres- 
ent at the gathering. Home office 
executives attending included Presi- 
dent Michael J. Cleary, Vice-Presi- 
dent Edmund Fitzgerald, and Direc- 
tor of Agencies Grant L. Hill, among 
others. 
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"There's a dollar in it if you'll stall us about fifteen minutes 
between floors.” 
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Monthly Income Payments Reduced 
Through Lowered Interest Rates 


By L. S. Fischer, Spectator Staff Writer 


When the rate of return on invested 
capital declines, the insurance com- 
panies losses in revenues reach as- 
tronomical magnitudes. A table pub- 
lished in the January 2 issue of The 
Spectator Life Insurance Review indi- 
cated that the country’s twenty-five 
largest companies would have received 
$232,700,000 more if the net rate of 
interest earned had been one percent- 
age point higher. 

This difference must be made up 
by the policyholder, either in the form 
of higher premium rates, or reduced 
benefits. The accompanying table 
illustrates the reduction in life-income 
values which form a part of nearly 
all life insurance contracts. Monthly 
income payments on all new policies 
are vitally affected. 

When computing premium rates for 


its life insurance policies, the com- 
pany must assume that it will earn 
a certain minimum rate of interest 
during the policyholder’s lifetime. 
When fixing the settlement option 
values, however, a much longer period 
must be considered, since the company 
is promising payments during the 
life of any beneficiary. If the com- 
pany’s interest earnings should even- 
tually drop below the rate assumed 
in guaranteeing these annuity values, 
the other policyholders would be un- 
fairly penalized by having to make up 
the losses on this type of contract. 
Since the insurance companies are 
continually striving for an equitable 
distribution of the cost of insurance, 
they must assume a conservative in- 
terest rate in guaranteeing payments 
so far in the future. Nearly all of 








Comparison of Current Settlement Option Rates With Those in Policies Issued in 1930 
Guaranteed Monthly Life Incomes (10 Years Certain) per $1,000 of Proceeds 


COMPANY Year 
30 
Aetna Life 1930 3.97 
Hartford 1941 3.56 
Bankers Life ‘1930 4.28 
lowa 11941 3.56 
Connecticut General 1930 4.23 
Hartford 1941 3.56 
Connecticut Mutual 1930 4.28 
Hartford 1940 3.64 
Equitable Life 1930 3.83 
New York 1941 3.56 
Equitable Life ».. {1930 4.00 
lowa 1940 3.56 
General American 1930 4.28 
St. Louis 1941 3.82 
Lincoin National 1930 4.27 
Fort Wayne 1940 3.56 
Massachusetts Mutual 1930 4.05 
Springfield 1940 3.54 
Metropolitan Life 1930 4.18 
New York (1940 3.56 
Mutual Benefit 1930 3.89 
Newark 1941 3.95 
Mutual Life. 1930 4.23 
New York 1940 3.53 
National Life ‘1930 4.00 
Vermont 1941 3.53 
New York Life 1930 4.23 
New York 1940 3.26 
Northwestern Mutual 1930 4.33 
Milwaukee 1941 3.54 
Pacific Mutual {1930 4.25 
Los Angeles 1941 3.56 
Penn Mutual... ‘1930 3.95 
Philadelphia 1941 3.56 
Phoenix Mutual .{1930 4.25 
Hartford 1941 3.56 
Provident Mutual (1930 4.25 
Philadelphia \1940 3.56 
Prudential Insurance .{1930 4.26 
Newark \1941 3.26 
State Mutual {1930 3.95 
Worcester 1941 3.56 
Union Central ; .{1930 3.95 
Cincinnati (1941 3.56 
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AGE OF BENEFICIARY 


4 45 50 55 60 65 70 
4.42 4.74 5.15 5.66 6.29 7.04 7.87 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.79 5.17 5.67 6.30 7.07 7.92 8.74 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.74 5.12 5.54 5.98 6.51 7.13 7.81 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.33 
4.74 5.06 546 5.94 6.51 7.17 7.86 
4.17 4.53 4.97 5.51 6.14 686 7.63 
4.33 4.75 5.17 5.58 6.08 6.67 7.33 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.53 4.93 5.44 6.09 6.88 7.76 8.61 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.33 

9 4.79 5.18 5.67 630 7.07 7.92 8.74 
7 4.37 4.74 5.20 5.76 642 7.16 7.93 
9 4.77 5.14 5.63 6.25 7.00 7.85 8.52 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.46 4.77 5.12 566 6.36 7.07 7.88 
4.02 4.34 4.74 5.22 580 6.48 7.23 
4.68 5.04 5.52 6.13 6.86 7.69 8.51 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.36 4.70 5.15 5.73 643 7.21 7.98 
4.41 4.72 5.11 5.58 6.16 6.82 7.55 
4.65 4.95 5.32 5.78 632 6.96 7.65 
4.01 4.33 4.73 5.22 5.79 646 7.20 
4.43 4.75 5.16 5.69 6.36 7.17 8.07 
4.01 4.34 4.73 5.22 5.80 6.47 7.22 
4.65 4.95 5.32 5.78 6.32 6.96 7.65 
3.76 4.09 4.50 5.01 5.61 630 7.07 
4.82 5.17 5.59 6.10 6.70 7.38 8.08 
4.02 4.34 4.74 5.22 5.80 6.48 7.23 
4.75 5.12 5.51 6.22 6.97 7.82 8.65 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.46 4.80 5.23 5.77 641 7.09 7.72 
4.05° 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.69 5.00 5.40 5.91 6.53 7.23 7.91 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.77 5.14 560 6.16 682 7.57 8.37 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
4.77 5.15 5.64 6.26 7.02 7.85 8.67 
3.76 4.09 4.50 5.01 5.61 630 7.07 
4.46 4.84 5.33 5.95 6.71 7.57 8.41 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 
446 4.84 5.33 5.95 6.71 7.57 8.41 
4.05 4.38 4.79 5.28 5.88 6.57 7.32 






the options shown in the table con- 
tain provisions for increased pay- 
ments if the company’s interest earn- 


ings justify a dividend. The period 
during which the settlement option 
annuity participates in excess interest 
earnings is generally limited to the 
“ten-year certain” period. 

The table shows the monthly life 
income payments guaranteed in poli- 
cies issued in 1930 compared with 
those in policies being issued current- 
ly (1940 or 1941 as indicated.) The 
table includes the largest companies 
offering this type of option during 
the past ten years. For age fifty and 
over, every company shows a sub- 
stantial drop from the rate promised 
ten years ago. 

Thirteen of the twenty-two com- 
panies represented are currently using 
the 1937 Standard Annuity Table with 
an interest assumption of three per 
cent. This produces, for male bene- 
ficiaries at age 65, a monthly income 
of $6.57 per thousand. The rate for 
females is somewhat less, being equiv- 
alent to the male rate five years 
younger. Ten years ago, the com- 
panies which now guarantee $6.57 per 
thousand were guaranteeing amounts 
ranging from $6.67 to as high as 
$7.92, all but five paying over $7.50. 

A typical company has reduced the 
rate from $7.57 to $6.57, a drop of 
$1.00 or 13 per cent. On the basis 
of 1930 policies, only $13,210 is need- 
ed to provide an income of $100 per 
month for life, while holders of the 
new 1941 policies will need $15,221 
insurance to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. 


General Agency Change 
by National Life, Vt. 


One of the most important general 
agency positions in the National Life 
Insurance Company’s territory—which 
includes 36 states of the Union—will 
be filled at Boston by the appointment 
of T. Temple Pond as general agent, 
according to announcement from the 
home office. The appointment is ef- 
fective January 2. 

The Boston office is the National 
Life’s oldest general agency, estab- 
lished in Boston the very year that 
the company began business, in 1850, 
11 years before the Civil War began. 
The vacancy in this agency was cre- 
ated last June, when Messrs. Charles 
W. Gammons and J. Howard Edwards, 
doing business under the firm name 
of James T. Phelps & Company, re- 
linquished their contracts with the Na- 
tional because they desired to retire 
from the responsibilities of a general 
agency. 
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Ross E. Moyer Joins 


Northwestern National 


Ross E. Moyer, for the past three 
years vice-president and actuary of 
the Continental Assurance Company 
of Chicago, will join the official family 
of the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis on 
March 1 as underwriting vice-presi- 
dent, O. J. Arnold, president of 
NWNL, announced this week. 

Dr. Karl W. 
medical director of NWNL, becomes 
chief medical officer. James O. Taylor 
continues as chief underwriter. Dr. 
Henry W. Cook, former vice-president 
and medical director, who served as 
the company’s chief medical officer 
since 1906, died last April. 

Mr. Moyer, who is 41 years old, is 
well known in life insurance circles 


Anderson, assistant 


and has an unusually broad actuarial 
and underwriting background. He is 
a Fellow of both the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and is treasurer of 
the latter organization. He is chair- 
man of the actuarial committee of the 
American Life Convention. 
Illinois, Mr. Moyer graduated from 
the University of Iowa, where he spe- 


Born in 


cialized in actuarial science. He went 
to the Continental Assurance from the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
of Kansas City. In 1938 he was 
elected a director of the Continental 
Assurance. 

Mr. Moyer is married and has three 
children, two girls and a boy, attend- 
ing school in Wilmette, Ill., where he 
makes his home. The family will join 
him in. Minneapolis at the conclusion 
of the school term next spring. 


Mutual Benefit Continues 
1940 Dividend Seale 

The well-known Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced that the dividend scale in 
use in 1940, including the rate of 
3.50 per cent applicable to settlement 
options and the dividend accumula 
tion rate of 3.25 per cent, will be con- 
tinued during 1941. 


J. J. Gallagher Dies 
Of Heart Attack 


John J. Gallagher, treasurer of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
America at Philadelphia, died sudden- 
ly in the Jefferson Hospital, that city, 
last Friday. Death came following a 
heart atack suffered the previous eve- 
ning while he was attending a meeting 
of the board of managers of the Bene- 








ficial Saving Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gallagher, a native of Eire, had 
completed almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service with the Home Life. 
His election as treasurer came in 1916 
and he was also a director of the 


company. In addition, he was trea- 
surer and director of the Mutual 
Guarantee Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, and was treasurer of the Murphy 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania. 


Named Illinois Commissioner 


Paul F. Jones, Danville attorney, 
was named director of insurance of 
Illinois at a post-midnight session of 
the legislature Wednesday 
morning. 


early 





Fidelity Assurance 
Just Licensed 


The Fidelity Assurance Association 
has been licensed as a life insurance 
company by the State Auditor of West 
Virginia who is ex-officio insurance 
commissioner. Headquarters of the 
new organization are at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The Fidelity Assurance was former- 
ly the Fidelity Investment Association 
and its transformation into a life in- 
surance company came as a result of 
attempts on the part of the Associa- 
tion to readjust so as to conform to 
changes in the Illinois insurance laws 
and in the Federal Investment Com- 
pany Act. 





Worth Senidiie~ 


Worth Protecting 


What more precious possessions can a man 
ask than the affection and abiding faith of a devoted 


wife and loyal children? 


Surely, they are deserving of all the security 
he can provide for them. 


Life insurance enables him to do it in the 
most effective way. 


All such husbands and fathers 


are your prospects. 
Don't fail them. 


: ted) rudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Robinson Brown, Jr., succeeds J. E. Sebrell, recently 
deceased, as manager of the Charlotte, N. C., agency of 
the Prudential of Newark. He has previously been man- 
ager at Jackson, Miss. 

Richard E. Myer, Mutual Life of New York manager at 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the last six years, has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit, succeeding Joseph B. Macken. 

D. A. Medaris, formerly head of the brokerage depart- 
ment of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston agency 
at Chicago, has returned to personal production. 

Carl E. Zimmerman has been named field supervisor of 
the Central Life of Des Moines for eastern Iowa. He was 
until recently agency supervisor in the Des Moines 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

Paul C. French, St. Louis branch manager for the New 
York Life, has been named agency director at Kansas 
City, succeeding B. A. Notzon, retired. 

Orvill R. Eby has been appointed assistant manager in 
charge of all city business and city agencies for the O. 
Sam Cummings agency of the Kansas City Life, which 
is general agent for Texas with headquarters at Dallas. 
Mr. Eby will maintain headquarters at Houston for the 
present. 

Charles C. Hazel has been named Raleigh, N. C., man- 
ager for the Occidental Life of Raleigh. For eight years 
he was with the Equitable of New York and for two 
years with the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

Robert G. Williamson has been appointed branch man- 
ager in charge of the Florida state office of the Shen- 
andoah Life of Roanoke, Va. 

Art Nelson has resigned his post as agency manager 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa after thirteen years’ service 
and plans to move to California, where he expects to con- 
tinue his association with the company. James J. Gleason 
succeeds him. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has combined its Buffalo and 
Syracuse territories under Frank H. Dickinson, agency 
manager at Buffalo. T. J. Curtin, formerly agency man- 
ager at Syracuse, continues there as district supervisor 
for the Buffalo office. 

Owen W. McNulty has been named district manager of 
the Midland National Life of Watertown, S. D., with 
headquarters at Waterloo, Iowa. 

J. P. Robinson has been appointed Texas state manager 
at Dallas of the Federal Life of Chicago. He recently 
resigned as inspector of agencies for the southern depart- 
ment of the West Coast Life, of San Francisco. Charles 
L. McNulty, for many years Dallas manager, continues 
as a personal producer. 

John C. Russell, assistant district manager at Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has 
been advanced to district manager at Utica to succeed 
Edward H. Warren, retired. 

T. W. Abbott, agency director for the New York Life 
at Charlotte, N. C., for the last twelve years, has been 
transferred to take charge of the Norfolk office, which is 
growing rapidly due to the defense program. 

S. A. Bishop, cashier of the Travelers of Hartford’s 
Indianapolis branch office, has been given leave of absence 
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NAME 


for military duty. L. S. Westgate will act as cashier. 

A new ordinary agency of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia has been established in Greenville, S. C., under 
the management of Thomas D. Roberts, and the former 
Greenwood, S. C. agency has been merged with it. 

Don P. Riley has been named district manager at 
Lincoln, Neb., for the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton. He succeeds George M. Farley, who will combine 
personal production with the position of athletic coach at 
Wesleyan University in Lincoln. 

Roy Denny has been appointed manager in charge of 








AS ILIVE 


HAT’S what I like about the American Legion: it 

never does things by halves. While the life insurance 
companies are rightly boasting of the fact that they 
have some 64,000,000 policyholders, the Legion is laying 
plans for a physical education program which is aimed 
to reach about 110,000,000 persons. Now all we have to 
do is to hope that each of those ultimately benefited is 
a policyholder, or at least will become a_ policyholder 
before the good effects of the Legion’s new plan are dis- 
sipated! The interests of the Legion and of the life 
insurance business in the proposed health program are 
patent. The Legion says national preparedness and de- 
fense will be helped and strengthened by health educa- 
tion, recreational athletics and physical upbuilding. The 
life insurance companies recognize that, regardless of 
international crises, anything which will better the health 
of the people will directly affect mortality ratios. It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that favorable mortality 
vatios are a paramount concern in the face of low inter- 
est rates. The charge, sometimes made, that the Ameri 
can youth of today is a “softie” cannot wholly be sub- 
stantiated, but there is always the chance that youngsters 
will forget “the dignity of manual labor” even if that 
labor is merely in the form of engaging sports. 


* * a 


T was Frank McCormick, athletic director of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota and chairman of the national 
health committee of the American Legion, who defined 
the Legion’s newest aims when he said: “We want 
schools in every community of the nation to keep their 
athletic facilities open on a twelve-month basis so that 
youth and adults can take advantage of those facilities 
along with the students. The Legion, with its 11,714 
posts, simply wants to act as a spearhead for building 
public interest in this program.” Estimates indicate that 
there are about 40,000,000 youths and some 70,000,000 
adults who could be benefited by various aspects of the 
national health move now being launched. As for the 
national defense phase involved, Mr. McCormick by no 
means ignored it when he pointedly said: “Leaders of 























CHAND THE FIELD 


life insurance at the San Diego office of the Travelers 


“ of Hartford. 

ler Lester J. Sharp has been appointed manager of the 
a Acacia Mutual Life of Washington at Tulsa, Okla. 

R. J. Thistle has been appointed manager of the Mutual 
- Life of Canada’s branch at Owen Sound. Robert M. Moore, 
‘i manager at Fort William, Ont., has become manager at 
a Edmonton, Alta., succeeding C. Horner, who has resigned 


to take up personal production. Allen F. Brady, now 
manager at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., will succeed Mr. Moore 
at Fort William. 


afm By Frank Ellington | 


totalitarian powers have said that they have little to 














acs fear from this country because America has grown soft. 
: The Legion thinks this challenge should be accepted!” 
ned 
» to 
l ts HE American Legion’s national health committee, in 
aes addition to Director McCormick, is composed of James 
Me, P. O'Neill of Manchester, N. H., and Sam Cobb of Ohio 
life State University. The suggested program is the outcome 
axe of a meeting between the committee members and a 
aa group of interested officials who included Paul V. 
1ca- McNutt, Federal Securities Administrator; Dr. Morris 
The Fishbein, editor of The American Medical Journal; 
oll Homer Chaillaux, the Legion’s national Americanism 
alth head, and others. The conviction was expressed that the 
It United States Government will formulate a national 
lity health and athletics program both as a measure of public 
aid welfare and, more particularly, as a means of raising 
wal physical standards among those who might come under 
are, the Selective Service Act. The records of this country 
ters during the First World War showed clearly that there 


that was a lamentable lack of physical fitness among the 
draftees despite popular belief, at the outset, to the 
contrary. Evidently there is a spirit abroad in the land 
today which indicates that the next war in which we 
engage shall not find us physically below the army elig- 


Uni- ibles of other nations. 

onal > 2 2 

fined 

want T might be a very good thing all around if one of the 
their outstanding life insurance organizations were to ap- 
that point a committee which would work with the national 
ities health committee of the American Legion in furthering 
714 the present plans. Of course thousand of life insurance 
ding men are members of the Legion, but when merely in that 
that capacity they do not necessarily represent the business 
,000 as a whole. The institution of life insurance would cer- 
> the tainly benefit, at least indirectly, from active participa- 
a tion in the national health program. It would, further- 
| more, get honest and valuable publicity of the kind that 
: a tends to show it in its true light of public benefaction 
"Ss 


rather than in the sultry fog of T.N.E.C. “investigation.” 





mNEWS 





AGENCY NEWS 


Marue A. Carroll, sole general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, at Oshkosh, Wis., 
succeeds the dissolved partnership of Cameron & Carroll. 
David N. Cameron has retired as general agent, but plans 
to continue personal production. 

Robert E. Wilkins will head a full-time ordinary agency 
department which has been formed by Gerald A. Eubank, 
manager for the Prudential of Newark in downtown New 
York. Mr. Wilkins has been supervisor of metropolitan 
ordinary agencies for the home office. 

Paid-for business for December, 1940, of the Charles 
B. Knight Agency, New York general agents for the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, was $3,026,536, the 
largest amount for any month since May, 1935. 

Charles Bray, district manager at. Topeka, Kan., for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, led the state in 
personal production for the company for the third year. 

W. K. Niemann Agency, Des Moines, representatives 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa, led the company’s agencies 
for the fifth straight year in cash and volume of new 
business produced. 

William E. Strief of the Grady V. Fort Agency, Des 
Moines, of the Equitable Life of Iowa, led the company in 
gross production for 1940. 

Watt Graham has become Arkansas general agent for 
the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Little Rock, succeeding Rollin H. Carter. 
Mr. Graham lived in Little Rock prior to 1930. 

Fred Hirsh, a member of the Lem Swinney Agency at 
Dallas, Tex., for the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, 
has just observed his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. He has written more than $10,000,000 in insur- 
ance during this time. 

W. L. Brooks, of Charlotte, N. C., an agent of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, headed the list of 
company producers by selling over one million dollars of 
insurance during 1940. 

The Edward N. Van Vliet agency of the Prudential of 
Newark, a home office agency, led all the company’s 
agencies in ordinary business during 1940. J. H. Kap- 
love, an assistant manager, led all the company’s agents 
in volume of new ordinary paid-for business. 

Lyford Warfield, first branch office agent in the Des 
Moines agency of the Travelers, has now been thirty-five 
years with the company. 

The C. Hugh Blair Co. of Pittsburgh showed the great- 
est -business increase for 1940 of any agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford. George W. Oldham of 
this agency has led the company’s whole agency force in 
consecutive weekly production for nineteen years. 

Everett Strupper has been appointed general agent for 
Georgia of the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga. For 
ten years he has been with the Atlanta agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield. 

The McDermott-Thornton Agency of the Travelers of 
Hartford at Fond du Lac, Wisc., will observe its seven- 
tieth anniversary February 25 as a producer for the com- 
pany. 
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The Spectator Appoints 
New Managing Editor 


The Spectator announces the ap- 
pointment of W. Eugene Roesch as 
managing editor, effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, to succeed Robert W. Sheehan, 
who recently resigned to take a posi- 
tion with the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. Mr. Roesch has 
for the past five years been field editor 
and Western manager of The Spec- 
tator, with special supervision over 
the states of Kansas, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
and Nebraska. 

In returning to work in his natal 


city of New York, Mr. Roesch brings 
to his new position with the magazine 
he first joined many years ago, a 
much-widened experience. Backed by 
his broad yet intensive knowledge of 
the insurance business and his intimate 
familiarity with The Spectator ideals 
and standards, he can be counted upon 
to maintain those standards and in- 
vigorate the staff in those ideals. 
Mr. Roesch was educated at Holy 
Cross College, where he specialized in 
journalism and got his first taste of 
printer’s ink as an editor of the col- 
lege magazine. During the First 
World War he served as a Captain in 
the English Royal Flying Corps, and 
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New Home Office under construction 


writing ... is not enough. 


exacting type of service. 
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IFE INSURANCE AGENTS who are intent upon success often 
find that their foundation course of training . . . even 
one as outstanding as New England Mutual’s Career Under- 


Their mental equipment must be supplemented and rein- 
forced constantly if they wish to build for the future. T’o 
encourage and assist their representatives to keep abreast 
of modern trends, New England Mutual is this fall offering 
a course in advanced underwriting. 

A sound, constructive, approach to tax and estate prob- 
lems, business insurance, etc., is essential. With many of 
its specialists already acknowledged leaders in these techni- 
cal branches, the same opportunities will now be opened to 
the considerable percentage of the Company’s held organ- 
ization which is known to be capable of rendering this 


This is another phase of Company cooperation which 
also insures the most effective presentation of New England 
Mutual’s remarkably liberal* policy contract. 

*For instance, insured may convert to a higher premium form 


simply by paying the difference in the reserve. 
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New Encianp Murtuvar 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce Wittarp Smitn, President 








* FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ® 
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he was also a frequent contributor of 
articles and verse to publications both 
in this country and abroad. 

After working as_ transportation 
engineer for the New York Edison Co., 
Mr. Roesch joined the editorial staff 
of The Spectator in 1923, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Between 
1927 and 1933 he was general agent 
and then secretary of a casualty and 
surety company. With the close of 
1933 he rejoined the forces of The 
Spectator as an associate editor and 
remained in the East until 1935, when 
he became field editor and Western 
manager. 

During a span of some eighteen 
years in the business, Mr. Roesch has 
become familiar with insurance con- 
ditions in all parts of the United 
States; he is personally known to 
agents and company men in all 
branches of insurance from coast to 
coast. He is the only insurance jour- 
nalist who has been agent, company 
executive and editorial associate. 


Guardian Life Holds 
Regional Meetings 

The first of a series of January 
regional meetings of agency managers 
of the Guardian Life of New York, 
was held recently at the Gramercy 
Park Hotel in New York City. Man- 
agers of the company’s seven metro- 
politan agencies attended. Another 
meeting took place at Pittsburgh on 
January 9-10 with managers from 
eleven northeastern cities present. On 
January 13 and 14 managers from 
eleven western and midwestern cities 
met at Chicago. On January 17-18, 
ten managers from central and south- 
ern cities will convene at St. Louis, 
and the final meeting will be at At- 
lanta, with nine southern managers 
present. 

The meetings are under the direc- 
tion of Agency Vice-President Frank 
F. Weidenborner; Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies George L. Men- 
des; and Agency Secretary John C. 
Slattery. 


Provident Mutual 
Lowers Age Limit 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia will now 
issue life insurance down to and in- 
cluding insurance age five. The limits 
of insurance, except in Colorado, 
Nebraska, New Jersey and New York 
(where there are special limitations 
on age and amount) are as follows: 
Ages five to nine, ten thousand dollars 
with an additional ten thousand dol- 
lars if reinsurance can be secured. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., wrote $45,056,000 
in paid new business during 1940, an increase of over a 
million and a quarter dollars over new business for 1939. 
Insurance in force is $575,062,000, an increase of almost 
fourteen million dollars over 1939. 

Charles P. Carter and John H. Scott have retired as 
officers of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford. 

A conference of agency managers of the California- 
Western States Life of Sacramento with company officials 
will take place at the home office, January 27-29. Man- 
agers from ten western states will attend. President 
O. J. Lacy, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies Ray 

R. Cox, and Inspector of Agencies Ernest Guttersen, will 
direct proceedings. 

$17,159,665 in business written for 1940 was all-time 
high for the Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, IIl., an 
increase of over 22 per cent in relation to 1939. The 
Washington, D. C., branch, under Grant G. Hopkins, pro- 
duced over five million dollars of this business, more than 
doubling its 1939 business. 

An issue of twenty-five thousand capital shares offered 
to stockholders by the United States Life of New York, 
according to a decision of a special meeting December 17, 
has now been fully subscribed. The issue was part of a 
plan to increase surplus by $100,000 for further expan- 
sion of the new accident and health department. 

Protective Life of Birmingham reports that sales for 
each month of 1940 bettered the corresponding month of 
1939. Insurance in force went to $131,250,000, an in- 
crease of about ten and a half millions. 

The annual three-day conference of the general agents’ 
association of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field met January 8 through January 10 at the Hotel 
Nautilus, Miami Beach, Fla. Over eighty general agents 
and officers of the agency department of the company 
were present. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life had its best year in ten 
years in 1940. New business was over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, a gain of more than ten million dollars over 
1939. Insurance in force, which gained $42,980,589 during 
the year, now stands at $1,084,800,000. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has removed 
all limitations in coverage on fare-paying passengers on 
licensed commercial airlines traveling within the conti- 
nental United States. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa’s paid-for business for 1940 
was $54,539,962, a gain of 12 per cent over 1939. Total 
insurance in force was $597,887,713, a gain of $12,852,648. 

New business for 1940 of the American National of 
Galveston was $67,161,000, a gain of six million dollars 
over 1939. ; 

The Dallas Life Insurance Co., a new carrier, has been 
licensed by the Texas insurance department to handle 
reinsurance business of the Texas Legal Reserve Funeral 
Society of Dallas. 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield, has been forty-five years with 
the company. 

New business for 1940 of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis was nearly $60,000,000, two millions 
of dollars above last year. There was a gain of $19,463,- 
4174 of insurance in force, the total being $460,034,187. 

Theodore P. Beasley, president of the Republic National 
Life of Dallas, and his associates, have purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Southern Old Line Life of Dallas. 
Consolidation of the two companies will take place as 
soon as a stockholders’ meeting can take place. Mean- 
while the Southern Old Line will continue under its 


present management. 
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DiviwEND ScALE—THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF America, Newark, N. J. 


HE 1941 dividend scale on ordinary policies of the Prudential Insurance 

Company is a reduction from the present scale due to the general trend 
towards lower interest earnings and because of changes in other factors. 
The new scale will make dividends substantially lower on most policies al- 
though in some instances the policyholder may receive a larger dividend in 
1941 than in 1940, 

Under the 1941 dividend scale, on a $1,000 Whole Life Paid-Up At Age 
85 policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the second year is 
forty-four cents or 13.3 per cent less than under the 1940 scale; at age 35 
it is eighty-one cents or 20.8 per cent less; at age 45 it is seventy-seven cents 
or 16.7 per cent less and at age 55 it is fifty-three cents or 8.7 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease on the Whole Life 
Paid-Up At Age 85 at age of issue 25, is $2.14 or 14.8 per cent less; at age 
35 it is $3.49 or 20.3 per cent less; at age 45 it is $3.28 or 15.7 per cent less 
and at age 55 it is $3.33 or 11.3 per cent less. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest a Whole Life Paid-Up At Age 85 policy will become paid-up in thirty 
years at age 25; 29 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40, 
24 years at age 45; 23 years at age 50, 2! years at age 55 and 1/8 years 
at age 60. 

Under the same option this policy will mature as an endowment in 44 
years at age 25; 41 years at age 30; 37 years at age 35; 34 years at age 40; 
3! years at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 24 years at age 55 and 2! years 
at age 60. 

Using the 1941 dividend scale the average annual net cost of a Whole 
Life policy Paid-Up at Age 85 issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end 
of the twenty years will be $3.46 as against $3.37 under the 1940 scale; at 
age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of twenty years will be 
$7.56 as against $7.49 under the 1940 scale. 

The above comparisons are made against the old Endowment at age 85 
policy whose premium rates were slightly higher than the present rates of 
the new Whole Life Paid-Up at 85 policy. 


Dividends per $1,000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 SCALE AND 1941 SCALE 
(Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 


Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue Age 55 at Issue 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 
Policy 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 


Year Seale Seale Decrease Scale Seale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease 
WHOLE LIFE PAID-UP AT 85* 
$0.44 $4. 


$3.31 $2.87 20 «$3.37 $0.83 «= $6.10 §= $5.57 = $0.53 
5 3.84 3.30 54 -02 4.26 76 8.29 7.50 79 
10 4.43 4.03 -40 5.88 5.83 -05 10.52 10.91 .39° 
20 5.66 4.73 -93 8.69 7.60 1.09 14.47 = 14.91 44° 
MODIFIED LIFE 5 
2 $2.76 $2.50 $0.26 $3.18 $2.92 $0.26 $3.72 $4.97 $1.25° 
5 3.16 2.54 -62 3.64 3.16 48 5.31 5.75 ae 
10 4.9% 4.47 51 6.06 5.91 15 10.36 10.46 .10° 
20 6.08 5.80 23 8.68 8.83 15° 13.59 17.11 3.62° 
MODIFIED LIFE 3 
$3.40 $3.29 $0.11 $5.32 $5.10 $0.22 $9.75 $10.50  $0.75° 
5 3.52 3.36 16 5.48 5.31 oe 11.03 86° 
10 3.83 3.53 5.88 5.92 -04" 11.08 12.57 1.49° 
20 4.42 4.24 18 7.06 7.70 .64° 12.50 16.75 4.25° 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
2 $4.15 $3.10 $1.05 $4.94 $3.57 $1.37 $6.50 $5.67 $0.83 
5 4.99 3.88 1.11 6.09 4.75 1.34 8.90 7.73 1.17 
10 5.99 5.19 80 7.3% 6.81 -55 11.41 11.30 HW 
20 8.30 6.13 2.17 11.44 8.51 2.93 16.66 13.98 2.68 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
2 $4.76 $3.34 $1.41 $5.23 $3.70 $1.53 $6.54 $5.69 $0.85 
5 6.24 4.48 1.76 6.75 5.08 1.67 9.06 7.79 1.27 
10 8.23 6.45 1.78 8.63 7.44 1.19 11.82 11.36 46 
20 13.20 7.97 5.23 14.56 9.05 5.51 18.18 13.00 5.18 


* increase. t This policy replaced the old Endowment at age 85 against which dividend comparisons 
are made. The premuim rates for the new Whole Life Paid-up at 85 are slightly lower than 
the corresponding rates for the Endowment at age 85. 








Baltimore Life Announces 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces that industrial poli- 
cies in force on January 20, 1941, if 
issued prior to 1932, will receive a sued. 
cash dividend equal to from three to 
fifteen weeks premiums, depending tion of cash dividends on industrial 
upon the year of issue. policies. 
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Industrial Dividends 


These policies were not issued as 
participating policies but were 
clared participating by action of the 
company’s board of directors a few 
years ago when the present participat- 
ing industrial policies were first is- 


This is the company’s first declara- 





























Dividend Announcements 
in 1941 
Dividend scales in effect in 1940 
are being continued in 1941 for the 
following companies whose dividend 
announcements have been received: 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Central Life of Iowa. 
Connecticut Gen’l Life, Hartford. 
Colorado Life Co., Denver, Colo. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
Great West, Canada. 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 
Home Life, N. Y. (First Quarter). 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
London Life Ins. Co., Canada. 
Manufacturers Life, Canada. 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio. 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 
National Life, Vermont. 
Northwestern National, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Ohio State Life, Columbus. 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 


Connecticut General Retains 
Dividend Scale 


The 1941 dividend scale for the 
Connectieut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., for par- 
ticipating life insurance contracts and 
participating annual premium retire- 
ment annuities will be the same 4s 
that in effect during 1940. 

Dividends left with the company 
at interest under participating poli- 
cies will accumulate at 3% per cent 
interest from the policy anniversary 
in 1941 until further notice. Where 
the guaranteed accumulation rate 
stipulated in the contract exceeds 3% 
per cent, the guaranteed rate will, of 
course, be paid. 

For 1941 the company’s interest 
payments on funds left under the sup- 
plementary agreement will be on 4 
3% per cent basis. 
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Rate of Interest Payable 
in 194] 


Dividends Under Settlement 
Name of Company left to ions 
A With- Not With- 


late drawable drawable 


‘ 


Bankers Life, la. 
Canada Life 
Central Life 
Colorado Life 
Connecticut General 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 
Fidelity Mutual 
Girard Life 
Great-West Life 
Guardian Life 
Home Life 
Indianapolis Life 
Jefferson Standard 
London 
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Northwestern National 
Ohio State Life 

ix Mutual 
State Mutual Life 
Union Central Life 
Union Mutual Life 
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*..3° if Policy issued prior to March 1, 1939; 2° if issued 

later 

t—3.50°; if guaranteed in policy 

Prior to 1938; 3°, 1938-1941; 2')°, withdrawable, 
3% not withdrawable, 1941 

First 6 months 

Or guaranteed rate if higher. First 5 months 

Issues prior to 1939, 3°, on Participating Contracts 
thereafter. 

For Certificates of Deposit under which an interest 
rate of 3°; is guaranteed, the excess interest rate on 
the January 1, 1941, scale is .125°> per annum if 
payments are made annually or more frequently 


o 








Conn. Mutual Announces 
Dividend, Annuity Changes 


“A somewhat greater conservatism 
in respect to the management of 
policyholders’ funds seems to be the 
part of wisdom at this time, partic- 
ularly in view of the unsettled world- 
wide conditions and the continued 
lowering of interest rates,” states 
James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in announcing a proposed 
new dividend scale for 1941. The 
proposed scale, which will not be 
formally approved by the directors of 
the company until its first meeting 
in January of next year, results in a 
reduction of about 8%, on the average. 








DIvIiDEND ScALE—NeEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, BosTON, MaAss. ° 


HE 1940 dividend scale of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Boston, Massachusetts, is a reduction from the scale in effect dur- 
ing 1940. The decrease has been necessitated by the lower yield from in- 
vestment earnings. The new scale shows a decrease in dividends for prac- 
tically every age of issue. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life policy issued at 
age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is forty-six cents or 11.0 per 
cent less than under the 1940 scale; at age 35, it is fifty cents or 10.4 per 
cent less; at age 45, it is fifty-five cents or 9.7 per cent less and at age 55 it 
is $1.74 or 25.1 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease on the Ordinary Life 
policy at age of issue 25 is $2.66 or 11.9 per cent; at age 35 it is $3.12 or 12.1 
per cent; at age 45 it is $3.74 or 12.6 per cent and at age 55 it is $4.89 or 
14.6 per cent. 

Under the 1941 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 29 years at age 25; 
28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 24 years at age 
45; 23 years at age 50; 2! years at age 55 and 20 years at age 60. 

Under the same option this policy will mature as an endowment in 41 years 
at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 33 years at age 40; 30 
years at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 25 years at age 55 and 23 years at 
age 60. 

Using the 1941 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of twenty years will 
be $5.21 as against $4.26 under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the 
same policy at the end of twenty years will be $9.26 as against $8.06 under 
the 1940 scale. 

The average annual net cost of a Twenty Payment Life policy issued at 
age 35, if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be twenty-nine cents 
under the 1941 scale as compared with the cash value in excess of cost of 
$1.10 under the 1940 scale; at age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the 
end of twenty years will be $3.43 under the 1941 scale as against $1.80 under 
the 1940 scale. 


Dividends per $1,000 
COMPARISON OF 1940 SCALE AND 1941 SCALE 
(Policies the same number of years in force for both scales) 


Age 25 at Issue Age 40 at Issue Age 55 at Issue 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 
Policy 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Year Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease Scale Scale Decrease 
ORDINARY LIFE 
1 $4.18 $3.72 $0.46 $5.32 $4.78 -54 $5.94 $5.20 $0.74 
2 4.33 3.84 .43 5.56 4.93 -63 6.39 5.45 -94 
3 4.47 3.94 53 5.61 4.94 .67 6.61 5.70 91 
4 4.61 4.06 55 5.72 5.00 -72 7.06 5.99 1.07 
5 4.73 4.10 -63 5.83 5.02 81 7.50 6.27 1.23 
10 5.45 4.74 71 6.43 5.40 1.03 10.02 8.47 1.55 
15 6.26 5.38 .88 7.80 6.49 1.31 12.86 11.00 1.86 
20 7.04 6.02 1.02 9.77 8.26 1.51 15.65 13.66 1.99 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
1 $4.38 $3.85 $0.53 $5.54 $4.93 $0.61 $6.09 $5.29 $0.80 
2 4.61 4.00 61 5.85 5.09 -76 6.57 5.55 1.02 
3 4.83 4.15 .68 5.93 5.10 -83 6.80 5.80 1.00 
4 5.05 4.31 .74 6.10 5.20 -90 7.28 6.10 1.18 
5 5.24 4.37 .87 6.28 5.25 1.03 7.76 6.39 1.37 
10 6.27 5.16 1.11 7.24 5.81 1.43 10.33 8.52 1.81 
15 7.63 6.11 1.52 9.01 7.07 1.94 12.98 10.63 2.35 
20 8.90 6.99 1.91 11.19 8.77 2.42 14.79 11.94 2.85 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
1 $4.77 $4.07 $0.70 $5.82 $5.10 $0.72 $6.18 $5.35 $0.83 
2 5.13 4.30 .83 6.20 5.29 .91 6.69 5.61 1.08 
3 5.49 4.52 97 6.31 5.31 1.00 6.92 5.87 1.05 
4 5.85 4.75 1.10 6.56 5.45 1.11 7.43 6.18 1.25 
5 6.19 4.86 1.33 6.83 5.52 1.31 7.93 6.47 1.4 
10 7.77 5.93 1.84 8.20 6.30 1.90 10.52 8.55 1.97 
18 10.11 7.42 2.69 10.45 7.76 2.69 13.04 10.29 2.65 
20 12.27 8.74 3.53 12.88 9.37 3.51 14,24 10.84 3.40 











of certain adjustments 
deemed necessary from the point of 
view of keeping the distribution as 
equitable as possible among the dif- 
ferent groups of policyholders, there 
is a smaller reduction on lower premi- 
um policies and at earlier durations 
than on policies calling for a higher 
rate of premium and at the longer 
durations. There is a much greater 
number of policies to which the small- 


er reductions are applicable than the 
number which receives the larger re- 
ductions. 

The Connecticut Mutual expects to 
continue the 3%% rate in connection 
with both dividend accumulations and 
optional settlement contracts. 

New single premium annuity rates 
have been announced by the Connec- 
ticut Mutual and are computed on a 
244% interest rate. 
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Policyholder Advises 
Agents on Selling 


One of the main aims of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers this year is to improve its public 
relations with the insurance buying 
public. To that end, it had as its 
speaker at its December luncheon- 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
George F. Kearney, president and edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

Mr. Kearney, in an informal talk, 
made good his early warning that he 
would pull no punches. He minced 
no words in telling the life under- 
writers how and why they had fallen 
down on their public relations job. 
And yet, he paid life insurance, will- 
ingly, one of the greatest tributes it 
has ever been paid. 

He told the life underwriters that 
there is a growing suspicion about life 
insurance in the minds of the public; 
that the Communists are trying to 
undermine the public’s faith in life 
insurance, and that agents and com- 
panies must overcome this through 
effective public relations. “I believe,” 
Mr. Kearney said, “that the impres- 
sion the public has been getting re- 
cently of life insurance is erroneous.” 

In comparison with other profes- 
sions, the life underwriter, he declared, 
renders a good account of himself. “I 
can’t help thinking of the millions you 
serve—of how you minister to them 
and enable them to give comforts to 
their loved ones. You are great stabi- 
lizers of home life and you enable 
people to face old age with tranquil- 
lity. You definitely serve a great 
social purpose. Think of the boys in 
college who are there today because 
you sold their father a policy years 
ago. You are preserving the integrity 
of a man’s estate and you are doing 
a wonderful job in preserving the 
family.” 

Publicity starts at home, he said, 
advising his audience to “build up 
from the bottom and improve your 
relations with the public.” The first 
publicity job, he felt, was to increase 
the sense of dignity of the individual 
underwriter. Some underwriters in- 
spire confidence while some, he be- 
lieved, used methods “that should be 
adjusted in this room.” In this re- 
spect, he mentioned the agent who 
calls to see him “and his first state- 
ment is a lie when he tells me ‘I am 
not here to sell you life insurance.’ Of 
course, he’s there to sell me life in- 
surance. And it destroys my confi- 
dence in his integrity. I learned long 
ago in the newspaper business as a re- 
porter that sending in a message that 
I wanted to see Mr. Jones on a per- 
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sonal matter would not get me in as 
fast as if I was frank. 

“If I was a life underwriter, I would 
be proud of it. And I would be proud 
of the service I was going to render. 
If a life underwriter called on an 
individual with a background of devel- 
oped integrity, he would be more lis- 
tened to.” 

But, he warned, it was not always 
the counsellor—‘‘sometimes it is the 
agent who does a little bit of side- 
twisting.” Mr. Kearney advised the 
agents to build up their confidence 
in the fine social job they were doing 
and in the constructive job the com- 
panies were doing. He argued, too, 
for simple language and plainer ter- 
minology in policy contracts, litera- 
ture and sales talks. 


Production Leaders 
Give “Cream Ideas” 

“The cream of the cream” is, in 
English, the French way of saying 
that something is very choice, and 
below is given truly the cream of the 
cream in the way of selling sugges- 
tions for this year. Three questions 
were recently addressed to the New 
York Life’s Top and $200,000 Club 
officers, and we have taken some of 
the strongest paragraphs from several 
of the replies as published in the 
January 1941 issue of the Nylic Re- 
view. 

The questions were as follows: 
What sales methods are you finding 
most successful in your work today? 
What plans are you making for the 
New Year? What advice would you 
give the agent determined to qualify 
as a club member in 1941? 

Here are the names of some of the 
Nylic leaders who responded, with the 
cream of their replies: 

Harry J. Talman, president of the 
Top Club. “I intend to see and talk 
life insurance to at least five people 
each day, and at least twenty-five 
people a week. .. . The insurance man 
who is going to spend his time in the 
prospect’s office will get his share (of 
1941’s increasing business).” 

I. S. Kibrick, chairman of the club’s 
advisory board of directors. “Con- 
sistent work is still the answer now 
as always. But I find that figures of 
cost and dividends count less today 
than in the past and that people are 
more conscious of quality, security 





and service. I find, too, that people 
are more easily moved now by senti- 
ment. .. . In smaller cases I think the 
Social Security approach will become 
increasingly important as more people 
are engaged in covered employment. 
The formula (for a successful 
year) is: ‘Do this year more of the 
things that helped you last year’.” 

William H. Kelly, club vice-presi- 
dent-at-large. “I am servicing my old 
policyholders. We are apt to under- 
estimate the needs and the ability of 
our policyholders to carry additional 
protection. The policyholder who al- 
ready owns a_ substantial amount 
knows the value of life insurance and 
is likely to add to his holdings, while 
the prospect who has little or no in- 
surance is often the most difficult man 
to sell. Besides, a satisfied policy- 
holder will often use his influence to 
help you get a new client... . The club 
candidate . . . should set as his mini- 
mum monthly goal five applications 
and $10,000.” 

Dayton Adams, club vice-president, 
Great Plains department. “Most of 
my business is written on the lives 
of young men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five, and my 
applications average between $2,000 
and $2,500. The earning power of 
these young men is gradually increas- 
ing, as compared to previous years, 
and they are greatly interested in 
accumulating for the future as well 
as in creating an insurance estate. 
For this younger group I am suggest- 
ing Life Premiums to Age 65, rathe 
than Ordinary Life. I believe this 
policy appeals to them more, first 
because there is a definite age at 
which the policy becomes paid up 
without the use of dividends. .. . : And 
then this plan fits in better with the 
program of the present Social Secur- 
ity Act, for it is guaranteed to be 
paid up when the insured, in covered 
employment, is 65 and entitled to a 
life income if he retires.” 

Irving Freed, club vice-president- 
at-large. “Every word of it (an elab- 
orate definition of life insurance just 
quoted) is true and we all know it. 
3ut it isn’t enough to know it. We 
must feel it in our hearts. That feel- 
ing is far more important than all the 
premium rates and dividends and any 
set of figures we have in our working 
kit. Figures will confuse a prospect’s 
mind but an appeal to his conscience 
will play on his heartstrings and will 
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prompt him to act. The agent who is 
willing to work and who can ‘drama- 
tize’ this definition of life insurance 
to the ‘proper audience’ so that the 
prospect can see what the earnest 
agent sees, most certainly will suc- 
ceed in our business.” 

Albert J. Norton, chairman $200,- 
000 Club. “I have found that salaried 
people, especially civil service employ- 
ees, are my best source of prospects. 
In my sales interviews I stress an 
‘old-age income’ which is to start 
earlier than the Government pension 
plan. Much of this business is sold 
on the monthly-premium basis, which 
seems to appeal to this type of cus- 
tomer. My lapse ratio on this month- 
ly-premium basis has been more than 
satisfactory. Naturally, many of 
these policies are fairly short-term 
endowments.” 

H. P. Karlsruher, club vice-presi- 
dent, Greater New York department. 
“During the New Year, I plan to do my 
prospecting work among several dis- 
tinct groups as follows: 1. The larger 
buyer of insurance. He should be 
covered through the audit and estate 
analysis method. 2.Tax cases. 
These should be solicited because of 
the present liberal exemption to 
named beneficiaries. This approach 
also applies to wives with personal 
estates and to children with wealthy 
parents. ... 3. Business life insurance. 
The key men in the present expansion 
of industry, present a vast field of 
prospects. .. . 4. Social Security. This 
has opened a new and vast field of 
prospects.” 

Harry A. McColl, club vice-presi- 
dent-at-large. “The year 1941 prom- 
ises to be a year of prosperity. Since 
the Government is spending millions 
for national defense, this subject will 
be before the people every day. My 
plans for the coming year are to use 
the idea of defense as it applies to 
the individual prospect’s problems. I 
have a list all ready of people who 
will benefit directly or indirectly from 
Government orders.” 

Milton M. Bernstene, club vice- 
president-at-large. “Programming is 
the key to success today. And I find 
that the man who already carries $10,- 
000 or more insurance is the best pros- 
pect. .. . Business sold as part of a 
Program for specific needs will renew 
without any difficulty because of a 
man’s natural desire to keep his life 
insurance program in force.” 


and Selling: 


Good Sales Rules 
For New Year 


Selling ideas that will most benefit 
the life insurance agent in 1941 were 
given by Carroll C. Day, general agent 
of the Pacific Mutual Life at Okla- 
homa City, in addressing a luncheon- 
forum meeting of the Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters last week. 

Mr. Day pointed to the new oppor- 
tunities which exist for the life under- 
writer and hazarded the opinion that 
what the life insurance man thinks is 
more important than what the pros- 
pective purchaser thinks. “We know 
that we must qualify our prospect if 
we are to be successful, but we must 
also qualify ourselves for the right to 
talk,” said Mr. Day. 

Featuring the necessity for eco- 
nomic planning and the unique posi- 
tion of life insurance as the only solu- 
tions for the problem, Mr. Day dis- 
cussed the fundamental principles 
involved in salesmanship and stressed 
the necessity for correct procedure on 
the part of the salesman. He listed 
the five fundamental rules of selling: 

1. Never argue. 

2. Never talk life insurance. 

3. Always talk life. 

4. Get agreement on majors. 

5. Do not let the prospect rule. 





Optimism Needed 
For Field Work 


With optimism needed these days 
more than ever in meeting competi- 
tive conditions in field work, the fol- 
lowing quotation from The Federal, 
agency bulletin of the Federal Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, seems 
apropos: 

“Because we still have the WPA 
with us, many people have over- 
looked the fact that business today 
is better in a great many lines than 
it was at the height of the 1929 
boom. In many lines more people are 
employed today than were employed 
in the best boom years, and in still 
more lines the output today is greater 
and worth more money than ever 
before. 

“It is true there are still many 
people unemployed, but there was a 
similar condition in 1929, with more 
than 5,000,000 out of work then. 

“The coming year is going to see a 
constantly accelerating production 
drive. As fast as the material be- 
comes available and weather permits 
there will be literally hundreds of 
thousands of new homes, stores and 
other buildings needed to back up 
new defense industries which the 
government is already erecting. The 
durable goods industries—which in- 
clude housing and all other perma- 
nent types of improvements — have 
hardly scratched the surface of the 
coming boom.” 

Life insurance men evidently have 
reason to be optimistic. 














A view of the directors’ room in the home office of the Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company at Wichita, Kansas. This room, paneled with Philippine mahogany and decorated 
in mandarin red and soft blues, is one of the most interesting in the Farmers & Bankers building. 
It will be recalled that the company occupied the new structure first about two years ago. 
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Administration 


-O. J. Arnold Tells of Meet- 
ings for Policyholders 


In reporting to the Chicago sales 
organization on the 1940 operations 
of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, Minn., President O. J. 
Arnold had at least two important 
things to say about 1941. One was to 
announce a series of “stockholders’ 
meetings” of the company’s policy- 
holders, who would be free to ask 
questions, criticize and voice their own 
needs and problems. The other was 
to assert and explain his belief that 
1941 will offer an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for life insurance salesmen. 

The average life insurance policy- 
holder, President Arnold said, “needs 
to know what makes insurance ‘tick,’ 
and how much its benefits and its cost 
can be affected by the actions of him- 
self and his fellow policyholders. He 
needs to know that he has a stake 
in his community’s sanitation facili- 
ties, health precautions and accident 
record. He needs to know that he 
with his 65,000,000 fellow life insur- 
ance policyholders have a direct finan- 
cial stake in over 4,000 private and 
11,000 public and government enter- 
prises. For every $1,000 of insurance 
he owns, he owns in the security back 
of that policy an average of $222 
worth of various investments. He 
owns over 11 per cent of U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, 14 per cent of all city 
real estate mortgages, 22 per cent of 
all public utility bonds, and nearly 
10 per cent of the railroad bonds. He 
needs to be an informed investor.” 





Informal Get-Togethers 

Referring again to the projected 
meetings, President Arnold said: 
“These informal get-togethers will, 
we believe, enable us to learn more 
promptly what questions are in the 
minds of policyholders; will show up 
any ways in which insurance is fall- 
ing short in its efforts, and will point 
definite avenues to continued improve- 
ment in service and in mutual under- 
standing.” 

Forecasting in more general terms, 
President Arnold said that he expect- 
ed very soon to “see a change in con- 
ditions which will restore the virtues 
of thrift and savings to their rightful 
importance in public thinking and in 
our national economy. This will be- 
come more pronounced as we get 


farther along with the national de- 
fense program and as it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that production 
of luxury and consumer goods must 
be curtailed to give maximum impetus 
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Departmental 


to the defense efforts. The national 
income will continue its upward trend, 
but there will be fewer opportunities 
for the average man to spend his 
money, except for necessities. The 
trend of events will force a revision of 
government policies to encourage sav- 
ing, as has been true with practically 
every other government operating un- 
der war-time conditions. This situa- 
tion gives the life insurance salesman 
the biggest opportunity he has had in 
the past 20 years.” 


Education 


C.L.U. Benefits Summar- 


ized by National Agent 


The benefits of the C.L.U. training 
program and of the attainment of that 
designation were recently summarized 
by Arda C. Bowser, C.L.U., general 
agent at Chicago for the National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt., on the C.L.U. 
Sales Slants page of the National 
Messenger, as follows: 

“Increased confidence in one’s abil- 
ity properly to diagnose and under- 
write the prospect’s financial prob- 
lems arising out of family, business 
or personal requirements, gained by a 
careful study of the nature of these 
obligations and a thorough under- 
standing of the ‘mechanics’ of the 
service we represent. 

“Improved technique not only in the 
analysis of the problems, the prepara- 
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tion of solutions, but in actual sales 
interviews. 

“Greater prestige. The C.L.U. des- 
ignation is rapidly gaining public ac- 
ceptance similar to that held by the 
C.P.A. in the field of Public Account- 
ing. In the years to come the C.L.U. 
designation will become increasingly 
recognized as a certificate of profi- 
ciency. 

“Background knowledge. The broad 
field covered by the prescribed course 
of study for C.L.U. improves the 
agent’s ability to discuss intelligently 
economics, social and business prob- 
lems with prospects of the higher 
levels, and is of great value in estab- 
lishing confidence. 

“Keeping up-to-date. Local chap- 
ter meetings of C.L.U. feature speak- 
ers both from within and outside the 
olganization, on subjects which tend 
to keep the members abreast of the 
times in the field of life underwriting. 
This information is supplemented by 
timely articles published and distrib- 
uted to the members by the National 
Chapter. 

“Opportunity to serve the institu- 
tion of life insurance by taking an 
active part in this organization dedi- 
cated to the professionalizing of our 
business. 


Medical 
1940 Expected to Set All- 
Time Low in Mortality 


The final records for 1940 are ex- 
pected to show an all-time low in mor- 
tality among the millions of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The company’s 
statisticians base this prediction upon 
the fact that the death rate among 
the large cross section of the general 
population for the period January- 
November is slightly lower than that 
for the same period in 1939, the low- 
est ever recorded. Figures for No- 
vember itself set a new record, being 
by a good margin below those for No- 
vember, 1939. 

Outstanding health achievement for 
the year has been the sharp decline in 
deaths from pneumonia, the com- 
pany’s statisticians report. New low 
records have also been registered for 
the chief communicable diseases of 
childhood, diarrhea and enteritis, ap- 
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pendicitis, the puerperal conditions 
and homicide. Rises in death rates 
from cancer, diabetes and the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases are the un- 
favorable aspects of the 1940 health 
picture. The influenza epidemic, 
which swept over many Western and 
Pacific Coast states during the latter 
part of November, was of a mild type 
and fortunately did not take a large 
toll of life. 


Poadeatios 


Massachusetts Mut. Agents 


Talk on Closing 

Closing methods figured largely in 
the sales suggestions offered at re- 
cent regional meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
as recorded in the company’s Radi- 
ator. Two of the agents contributing 
were Richard H. Habbe, CLU, of the 
Indianapolis Agency, and C. William 
Scott, of the Kansas City Agency. 

Having as his basic motto “Keep 
your selling simple,” Mr. Habbe said 
that “closing should begin as soon as 
the prospect gives any indication that 
he is willing.’ He illustrated that by 
relating a story told by Earle W. 
Brailey, former president of the Na- 
tional Chapter of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters, about his late friend, 
W. Harry Jackson, CLU. Mr. Jack- 
son was the fourth underwriter in 
one afternoon to interview a prospect 
who was $100,000 of 
insurance. The three agents preced- 
ing him exhausted the prospect by 
describing with wasteful eloquence, 
respectively, the size of his com- 
pany, the guaranteed premium costs, 
and the fine dividends. Then Mr. 
Jackson walked in, eased the tension 
with a joke, checked up on the pros- 
pect’s needs, and told him that he 
would have to do three things: ap- 
ply for the insurance, be examined, 
and pay some money. “Are you will- 
ing to do those three things?” “Yes.” 
And that was all there was to it. 

In the experience of Mr. Scott, suc- 
cessful closes depend about 10 per 
cent on something said at the end of 
the interview and about 90 per cent 
on what preceded. “A good approach 
and interview must accomplish the 
Purpose of bringing the prospect’s 


interested in 


needs out in the open. We must fix 
the problem firmly in his mind and 





Digest. LS: 


make it clear that it is his problem 
to solve and not ours.” Like Mr. 
Habbe, he believes in being direct; 
“many times people will buy on the 
first request after a sound interview.” 
Mr. Scott also stressed the use of 
motivating stories and urged, as have 
other successful agents, that an af- 
firmative attitude be taken, expect- 


ing the prospect to buy rather than 
questioning it. 


I'M FIXED—HOW 
ARE YOU FIXED? 


This 5 Star Annuity policy- 
holder is pleased with his con- 
tract, and rightly so. In it he has 
a flexible retirement - protection 
contract that provides money 
every month — for himself if he 
lives and for his family if he dies. 
Here are the five star points of 
this policy—proved a sales leader 
by. LNL field men: 


% Income for life. 

*% Available when desired. 
% Cash if preferred. 

% Insurance protection. 

% Preferred Risk rate. 
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Underwriting 


Mutual Benefit Executive 
On Aviation Risks 


A soundly conservative position on 
underwriting air travelers is ex- 
pressed by Alfred J. Riley, underwrit- 
ing executive of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J., in an article in 
the January, 1941, issue of that com- 
pany’s The Pelican. The company’s 
present practice was adopted in De- 
cember, 1938, he said, and under it, 
“when the aviation hazard is limited 
to fare-paying passenger flights in 
planes operated by regular airlines in 
the United States, operating on sched- 
ule, our general practice is to issue 
insurance without aviation rider up to 
the following amounts:” 


insurance 
Amount With- 


No. Flights Annual Out Aviation 
Annually Hours Rider 
15 or less 10 or less Company’s limit 
16-25 41-65 $100,000 
26-30 66-80 65,000 
31-35 81-95 45,000 
36-45 96-120 20,000 
16-55 121-145 10,000 
over 55 over 145 5,000 


“It might appear that this com- 
pany’s practice is less liberal than 
that of companies which pay no atten- 
tion to fare-paying passenger flights. 
From a practical standpoint, however, 
it is not essentially different except 
that under our practice we do limit 
the amounts of insurance as flying 
increases. Actually there have been 
very few cases where the amount of 
flying over regular passenger lines as 
a fare-paying passenger has_ been 
particularly disturbing in our under- 
writing or has required limitation in 
amount.” 

“On August 31, 1940, there was an 
airplane crash in which twenty-one 
passengers and four crew members 
were killed, and about the fourth of 
November there was another crash in 
which seven passengers and a crew 
of three died. These accidents illu- 
strate that pasenger death rates in 
scheduled flying are subject to what 
might be called a catastrophe hazard, 
and the rates may be influenced by 
single accidents in which a large num- 
ber of persons are involved.” 

“We believe there is still a definite 
excess hazard in flying, even under 
the best conditions. We believe too 
that as the amount of flying increases 
such excess risk may reach a magni- 
tude which places the applicant out- 
side the accepted underwriting limits.” 
Consequently he believed that the 
company should not be exposed to 
the hazard of unlimited flying without 
some limitation on the amount of in- 
surance. 
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Wide World 





FEDERAL RESERVE RECOMMENDATIONS 








Some Aspects of Their Potential 


Effect on the Monetary Situation 


and on Insurance Company Portfolios 





ance investment officials with 

the progress of monetary is- 
sues in the United States is in- 
tense. The reasons are many and 
obvious. The disposition of funds 
over which they hold guardianship 
is not lightly to be considered. 
Their management of finances can 
make or break a company as well 
as good or bad underwriting can 
build or destroy it. In fact, man- 
agement and finance—for any in- 
surance carrier—must be insep- 
arable companions even though 
they be actually separate entities. 
Hence the special report made to 


Tine concern of all life insur- 
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the Congress of the United States 
recently by the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 
the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council is currently a sub- 
ject to which portfolio executives 
are turning their eyes. Some of 
its provisions and suggestions do 
not directly apply to the exchequer 
of any life insurance company. 
All of them, if put into effect, 
have a bearing. 

That report indicates that the 
stabilization fund, brought into 
being to keep the British pound 
sterling, the French franc and the 


American dollar in something ap- 
proaching balance, each to the 
other, has outlived the original 
purpose. Worldwide conditions 
would make that patent, even if 
the report did not. However, the 
document now suggests that the 
stabilization fund be used to aid 
in control of excess reserves. 
Would that tend to raise interest 
rates on money? Probably it 
would since, because of the huge 
excess reserves which have piled 
up, interest rates have hit what is 
a new low on government securi- 
ties. Recent proposals to raise the 
debt limit of the United States to 
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some astronomical figure might 
put pressure downward on inter- 
est rates even with existence of 
some kind of control of excess 
reserves. 


Excess at $7,000,000,000 


Some idea of the problem may 
be gained when it is realized that 
current excess reserves amount to 
$7,000,000,000 and that during the 
past six years there has been an 
influx of gold into this country 
which amounts to $14,000,000,000 
worth of the metal. Economists 
point out that that gold is the 
principal reason for the move- 
ment toward mounting excess ‘re- 
serves, and that gold, aided by 
conditions in Europe, continues to 
flow to these shores. 

It may be pertinent to comment 
here that President Roosevelt’s 
proposals, as made in his message 
to Congress on January 6, might 
tend to retard the movement of 
gold to the United States if this 
country is to accept postponed 
trading commitments in exchange 
for war materials delivered to 
Great Britain, Greece and China. 
The effect of a further (seemingly 
inescapable) raising of the na- 
tional debt limit from the existing 
level of $49,000,000,000 to around 
$65,000,000,000 is another element 
to be taken into account. The 
amount of demand deposits and 
currency today in America is fifty 
per cent greater already than at 
any previous time in the nation’s 
history. Does that tend toward 
inflation? Perhaps it does, for the 
report of the Federal Reserve 
Board declares that it is necessary 
for us “to place ourselves in a 
position to take measures, when 
necessary, to forestall the devel- 
opment of inflationary tendencies 
attributable to defects in the ma- 
chinery of credit control.” 

Probably the most apparently 
reassuring and widely acclaimed 
portion of the experts’ report is 
that which says that “In view of 
the completely changed interna- 
tional situation during the past 
year, the power further to devalue 
the dollar in terms of gold is no 
longer necessary or desirable and 
should be permitted to lapse.” 
However, if ultimate payment for 
vast quantities of goods bought by 
Britain, Greece and China (assum- 
ing none of those countries falls 
under the heel of a conqueror) is 
to be in other-than-dollars ex- 
change, slight alterations in the 
gold value of the dollar would 
likely create little genuine stir in 
the monetary situation here. If 





such payment, for any reason, 
were never to be made, there 
might be a day of reckoning. 
Repeatedly it has been proposed 
that the cost of the national de- 
fense program should come from 
more, or new, taxes;. instead of 
from borrowing or deficit financ- 
ing and refinancing. Added in- 
come taxes have been suggested 
as vital for the purpose, but it 
seems that there will also be a 
broadening of the base for excess 
profits taxes on corporations. Ob- 
viously, under circumstances of 
the present crisis, taxation will 
place a heavier hand not only on 
the individual, but upon organiza- 
tions that include, of course, in- 
surance companies. Thus the insur- 
ance companies may find that the 
ability of their prospective market 
to pay for their goods (policies) 
has been affected, while they them- 
selves suffer from more burden- 
some taxes, and this despite some 
other factors such as low interest 
rates and a potentially less active 
market for government bonds. 


The Insurance Angle 


Obviously, now higher interest 
rates on Federal bonds would be a 
boon to insurance carriers and 
this was not overlooked by the 
Reserve Board findings because 
the pertinent comment was made 
that some factors in the present 
circumstances of our fiscal condi- 
tion “are well below the reason- 
able requirements for an easy- 
money policy and are raising 
serious, long-term problems for 
the future well-being of our 
charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, for the holders of insur- 
ance policies and savings bank 
accounts and for the national 
economy as a whole.” 

When the Federal Reserve Board 
pointed its findings directly at 
swelling of bank credits and pro- 
posed to increase bank reserve re- 
quirements for demand deposits 
(to 26 per cent in central reserve 
cities; to 20 per cent in reserve 
cities; to 14 per cent in country 
banks; and to 6 per cent in all 
banks) it sought to put a damper 
on the rising smoke of inflation. 
In that, if adopted, lies hope for 
insurance investments, as well as 
others, both now and in a period 
of post-war adjustment when every 
effort would have to be put forth 
to prevent the inevitable reces- 
sion of finance levels from taking 
place too rapidly. 

Marketability has not been men- 
tioned, because if interest re- 
turn and safety on government 





bonds do not exist, even the most 
expert portfolio official will find 
marketability of less concern than 
the essential effort to remain alive! 
An insurance executive may con- 
template passively the close of a 
Seventy-Sixth Congress which 
made history by (a) passage of a 
peacetime Selective Service Act; 
(b) by being in session for 366 
days; and (c) by spending over 
$19,000,000,000; but he cannot neg- 
lect or ignore the primal urge to- 
ward self-preservation! 

To return to, and close with, 
conclusions on the report of the 
Federal Reserve Board:—if its 
recommendations are adopted there 
will probably be at hand the 
means for better control of na- 
tional finances. There will, in all 
likelihood, be a check upon further 
drop in interest rates on govern- 
ment bonds even if no rise in those 
rates is immediately appreciable. 
There will perhaps be some reduc- 
tion in the great volume of demand 
deposits and currency at banks. 
In other words, from the stand- 
point of property insurance port- 
folio chiefs, the situation would 
be eased somewhat if many of 
the Board recommendations were 
put into effect. Parthian arrow to 
all of the foregoing is the prac- 
tical certainty that there will be a 
removal of tax exemption from 
future issues of Federal securities! 





Important Promotions 
By Prudential 


A number of important elections 
and promotions of members of the 
home office force of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, were announced this week 
by President Franklin D’Olier. 

Assistant Secretary Albert F. 
Jaques was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, as was Assistant Secretary 
Paul Bestor. Other elections were 
those of Edmund B. Whittaker, assis- 
tant actuary, as associate actuary, 
and Supervisor Arthur P. Hub- 
schmidt and Mathematician William 
Chodorcoff as assistant comptrollers. 
Promotions included Assistant Solici- 
tor Donald Cruse, to Be associate 
general solicitor; Mathematician 
Ralph J. Hasbrouck, to supervisor; 
Assistant Supervisor W. Scott Van- 
Derbeck, Assistant Mathematician 
Wendel J. Drobnyik and Manager of 
Field Audits George B. Hulse, all to 
be supervisors; Manager Eugene B. 
Campbell, to be assistant supervisor, 
ordinary disability claim department; 
and Assistant Manager Fred G. 
Happich, to be manager, ordinary 
disability claim department. 
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THISWESTERNWORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Y friend C. D. DeBarry, who became general sales 

director of the new business department for the 
Catholic Order of Foresters at Chicago as of January 1, 
is somewhat unique in one respect, at least. That distinc- 
tion lies in the fact that he not only was, for many 
years, established in the minds of Midwestern life men 
as an aggressive and successful producer of ordinary for 
old line companies, but also maintained contact with 
fraternal organizations and their methods of operation. 
Mr. DeBarry was a member of a branch of the Catholic 
Order of Foresters for some twenty years and, from 
time to time, played an active part in fraternal affairs, 
particularly in the readjustment of certificate rates and 
policies. At the Catholic Order of Foresters, Mr. De- 
Barry, who was so closely identified with DeBarry Asso- 
ciates, will supervise production with his new unit... . 
You will, of course, recall that Larry Williams, once 
general manager of the Country Life of Chicago, was 
formerly aligned with Mr. DeBarry in the DeBarry Asso- 
ciates. Larry, for more than a year now, has been pro- 
duction vice-president for the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company at Indianapolis. . .. Currently in the 
Mid West, and particularly in Indiana and parts of 
Michigan, there is a move toward economy on the part 
of industrial life insurance companies. That step is 
leading to reduction in the number of agents and in- 
creases in the size of debits. Office quarters are being 
more and more located in outlying districts and resi- 
dential sections so that men can be nearer their work 
and thus get more of it done. It is claimed that increas- 
ing concentration of debits, merging of agency offices 
and transfer of men to points closer to their area of 
operations not only result in economies, but actually are 
of benefit to the industrial policyholder. . . . The Home- 
steaders Life of Des Moines, Iowa, has gone on a 3 per 
cent basis for policies. Of course, that does not apply 
to contracts already on the books but will apply to those 
written from now on. I have had many a pleasant chat 
with President A. A. Ball of that organization; not only 
since he has been its president but while he was a 
general agent. The reason President Ball is making good 
headway in his task is, perhaps, because he has been an 
agent and therefore understands the production problem. 
Rebuilding of the agency force of the Homesteaders Life 
will be his prime concern in 1941. . . . Edwin S. Hewitt 
and Charles L. Kluss, who have just formed a new life 
insurance brokerage firm in Chicago under the trade 
name of Edwin Shields Hewitt & Associates, are both 
well known in the business that has its Windy City heart 
around Jackson Boulevard. Actually the new firm began 
business yesterday with offices in the Board of Trade 
Building in Chicago. Both Hewitt and Kluss were for- 
merly with the Charles Zimmerman agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. Hewitt, who has 12 years’ experi- 
ence beginning with a post in the option settlement 
division of the home office of the Northwestern Mutual 
at Milwaukee, is a son of the late Judge James Hewitt 
who was at one time president of the National Life 
Company in Des Moines. He is the husband of Olivia 
Orth Hewitt who has become noted for her dramatiza- 
tion of life insurance subjects for conventions. The back- 
ground of Mr. Kluss is largely one of investment experi- 
ence, he having been in that field before entering life 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


The Vanbro Construction Corp. and the Road Material 
Corp., of New York City, have provided $1,000 life in- 
surance for each of its employees. The entire cost of the 
plan, written by the Metropolitan Life of New York, is 
being met by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., president of the 
corporations concerned. 

Nine business organizations in the United States have 
recently adopted salary savings insurance for their 
workers through the Prudential of Newark. They are: 
J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., bakers, of Philadelphia; Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of Aroostock, at Presque Isle, Me.; 
Witkop Holmes Company, retail grocers and furniture 
and hardware dealers at Jamestown, N. Y.; King & 
Fischer, Inc., insurance and real estate, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., and Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., engaged in 
the wholesale fabric trade, of New York City. Also the 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company, New York City; 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Asa 
G. Candler, Inc., building management, of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Michael’s Department Store, at Newark, N. J. 

Employees of the Heims Bakeries have been given 
$1,500,000 worth of life, accident and health insurance 
by the company. More than 900 employees are affected. 
The insurance was written by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston. 

John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, has announced that a retirement plan 
has been established for ,the company’s full-time field 
representatives. The company and the representative 
will contribute equally, the contribution to be based upon 
a percentage of the earnings of each individual. 


JUDICIAL 


The California Supreme Court on January 6 granted 
the petition of Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, Jr., 
that it transfer trial of four “Chapter Nine” life com- 
panies to the Los Angeles Superior Court. Companies 
involved were: the Alliance Mutual of Santa Ana, the 
Ben Franklin Life of Santa Barbara, the Physicians Life 
and the Mt. Moriah Life of San Francisco. 

Resident Judge W. C. Harris of Raleigh, N. C., has 
ruled that the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., is subject 
to the state unemployment compensation law through its 
general agency plan as operated in North Carolina. The 
company has appealed to the Supreme Court. 


DEATHS 


George W. Marsh, 88, former state auditor of Ne- 
braska and ex officio head of the state insurance depart- 
ment, died recently in Lincoln, Neb. 

John Wilson Blevins died January 5 in Atlanta, Ga. 
He was a retired vice-president of the Interstate Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga. 


insurance work some three years ago. In addition, he is 
a speaker of note and was on the program of the Phila- 
delphia convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters last September. . . . My friend C. Glenn 
Morris has just let me know that he has resigned as 
assistant attorney general of Kansas and will go into 
general law practice this week. His new offices are in 
the National Bank of Topeka Building at the capital 
city. Mr. Morris has been legal adviser to the Kansas 
insurance department from 1937 until the close of 1940 
and is known to hundreds of insurance men as one of 
Topeka’s ablest counsel. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


E. H. Cameron, for the past 11 years an agent of the 
Equitable Life of New York in Kansas City, and a mem- 
ber of the company’s Group Millionaire Club since last 
June, has been appointed branch manager in Kansas City 
for the Occidental Life of California. 

L. Mortimer Buckley, a leading producer for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia at Chicago, has become 
supervisor in the E. H. Thurman agency of the New 
England Mutual Life of Boston. Mr. Buckley was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1939. 

Karl K. Krogue, a representative of the Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City at Salt Lake City, has 
been transferred to Spokane, Wash. 

R. V. Laing, agency director of the New York Life at 
Boise, Idaho, has been transferred to Tacoma, Wash., 
in the same capacity. William H. Pierre, agency organ- 
izer at Seattle, succeeds him as agency director at Boise. 

The J. P. Doyle Agency of Oswego, N. Y., is the latest 
appointment to the agency force of the United States 
Life of New York. The new agency will handle the 
company’s complete line of accident, health, hospitaliza- 
tion and life policies. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has opened 
a new agency in Chicago under the direction of George 
Huth as general agent, as of the first of the year. 

F. H. Haviland, agency vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life of Hartford, announces the establish- 
ment of a branch office in Fort Wayne and the appoint- 
ment of Bernard H. Eversmeyer as manager. 

Appointment of James A. Hands, E. V. Boisaubin and 
Erwin J. Druke as representatives of the General Ameri- 

ean Life of St. Louis has been announced by Jack T. 
Lynn, vice-president of the company. 

The opening of a new general agency for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston in Chicago has been an- 
nounced with the appointment of the firm of Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard as general agents. 

Carl M. McWherter has been appointed general agent 
at Paris, Tex., of the General American Life of St. Louis. 

Jim A. Williams has rejoined the C. Allen Hopkins 
Agency of the New England Mutual of Boston in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and has been appointed supervisor. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


ROOKLYN is a borough whose potentialities have 
R not been recognized. On Brooklyn Heights, within 
sight of the breath-taking curve of the Bridge, are some 
of the loveliest and quietest streets in New York City. 
Brooklyn society of the solid kind antedates the Vander- 
bilts and the Rhinelanders. In the same borough there 
is Brownsville and there is—or was—Murder, Inc. In 
the drug stores of Greenpoint and Brownsville the pro- 
prietors carry Colts in shoulder holsters to prevent 
stick-ups. In Brooklyn you can live life all the way up. 


OU can build up a great agency business there. Anyway, 

that's Ray Bierbaum's opinion. Ray has just been appointed 
general agent in Brooklyn with offices at 16 Court St., for the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, which has up to this time maintained a single 
general agency for all New York City. Now there are four general 
agencies and a collection agency. Ray Bierbaum succeeds Major 
R. F. Migdalski, who has acted as branch manager for Brooklyn for 
the old metropolitan agency and who is now retiring. 

Mr. Bierbaum was educated at Elmhurst College in Illinois and 
joined the sales force of the National Cash Register Company. He 
was twenty-nine when he got into life insurance. Many solicitors 
had tried to sell him life insurance by that time, but in 1931 “one 
fellow called on me who really did a swell professional job. | 
thought if | could sell life insurance like that, | wanted to do it." 


N 1937 he joined the Mutual Benefit as supervisor for 

the Peoria agency, and soon after attended the com- 
pany’s first Home Office School in the use of the “anala- 
graph.” The year after he became production manager at 
Peoria, and in January, 1939, he went to Chicago to be- 
come a full-time personal producer. A _ stranger in 
Chicago, he concentrated on the use of the “analagraph,” 
a mechanical device which, as operated by the prospect, 
outlines his insurance needs in a particularly vivid man- 
ner. This beginning is followed up by charts designed 
to make the prospect picture his own income pattern 
in a more concrete way than typewritten programming 
can do. Mr. Bierbaum was volume leader for 1939 in 
his agency, and qualified for his company’s honorary 
group. He employed the analagraph in all but two of the 
cases he closed. This has convinced him that the use of 
the device enables him to do a good job, and he has found 
that his clients are as enthusiastic about it as he is, and 
urge him to approach their friends. 


OWEVER, the use of this interesting gadget is no short cut to 

easy money, as Mr. Bierbaum is careful to point out. "I! be- 
lieve strongly,” he said, "in adopting and pursuing a single line of 
procedure and then grooving myself in that procedure to the point 
where no other procedure is desired or attractive. The Analagraph, 
or a similar system, is good only in proportion to the skill we 
acquire in using it." There is no attempt to sell the prospect more 
insurance than he needs. On the contrary, Mr. Bierbaum says he 
has often prevailed on the prospect to take out less insurance than 
the prospect thought he needed. 


R. BIERBAUM will spend about an hour and a 

half daily in personal production. “The rest of the 
time I will spend with the men, and recruiting for men 
of a high type capable of using the analagraph pro- 
cedure to good effect.” There are eight associates at 
present in the Bierbaum agency, and he expects to build 
up to about forty. He is looking for men already success- 
ful in other lines of business as recruits. 


—Jack Chamberlain 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


VERY year since 1900, with the exception of two 
E interruptions, the National Automobile Show has 
officially opened the automotive year. There is talk in 
Detroit now of cancelling the 1942 exhibit since defense 
production is taking up more time of the automotive 
officials. The proposal to call off the show was made by 
Alvin G. Macauly, chairman of the board of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., to members of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. As an example of priority defense 
orders, the Packard Motor Car Co. must find 17,000 men 
for its airplane engine factory now under construction. 
It may be such, according to an automotive official, that 
5000 workers may be taken from assembly lines to bridge 
the gap. 

* - * 

EDERAL Social Security legislation may be altered 

so as to meet situations arising from the shift of 
employees from private jobs to various government posi- 
tions and to take care of enlisted and conscripted men 
in military and naval service. Federal employees ar« 
not under the Social Security Act, and so workers in 
private industry, fearing a reduction in their old age 
benefits, are hesitant in accepting positions in arsenals 
and Navy yards. Those who are called to the colors are 
facing a similar problem. Since old age benefits are fig- 
ured on the basis of annual earnings, the compensation 
paid military and naval enrollees for their training 
period is comparatively small, and, consequently, will re- 
duce to some extent their retirement benefits. It is pos- 
sible that the Act may be revised so as to include special 
employees of the Army and Navy, and in the case of 
selective training to omit the year spent in camps in 
calculating benefits. 

* * 
ITH the swift turn of events in Washington last 
week, traders in Wall Street exhibited a tone of 
caution on the stock, bond and commodity markets. A 
few significant changes marked the quiet dealings on 
the Big Board and sales lingered between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 share level for the full sessions. Financial 
interests were aroused by the slump in U. S. Treasury 
obligations shortly after the start of the new year. The 
issues that were affected to any extent were long term 
bonds which fell approximately two points from their 
recent highs. 
« ~ * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
week was up one-half point to 97% per cent, the 
peak in percentage and tonnage since the beginning of 
the year, according to The Iron Age. Defense orders 
continue to play an increasingly prominent part in the 
volume of steel business which exceeds shipments, piling 
up larger backlogs and lengthening deliveries still 
further. 
* 7 ~ 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Jan. 4 and 11, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 4 Jan. 11 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials ..... 135.50 136.05 136.29 136.48 
SR FIGS . co sidcees 20.25 20.58 20.59 21.60 
100 Stocks ......... 100.93 101.41 101.58 102.02 
eee 88.58 88.68 88.85 89.79 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Russell S. Moore, assistant manager of agencies for 
the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, will speak at 
the mid-winter meeting of the National Accident & 
Health Association in Indianapolis, which takes place 
January 28-30. Mr. Moore will speak on “The Proper 
Mental Attitude” at the Wednesday afternoon sales con- 
gress. 

The opening session of the Saturday Morning Forums 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters takes 
place January 18. Meetings will continue for ten weeks. 
On January 18 Holgar J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, will report on “What the Public 
Thinks About Life Insurance,” and William H. Houze, 
president of the Chicago Association, and Harry T. 
Wright, president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will also be speakers. 

On January 28 through 30 the annual tri-city sales 
congress of the Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held. John A. Witherspoon, general agent at 
Nashville, Tenn., for the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston; Dr. William B. Bailey of Hartford, economist for 
the Travelers of Hartford; Stanley E. Martin, general 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, for the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, and Robert B. Coolidge of Hartford, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Aetna Life of Hartford, will 
make up a panel which will speak in each city. 

W. R. Wakefield is the new president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New Brunswick, succeeding 
Ralph J. Coy, who resigned. 

Starting of the Saturday Morning Forums on Janu- 
ary 18 and the association luncheon meeting on January 
24 make up the highlights of the resumption of activi- 
ties of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
after the first of the year. Guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting will be Frank L. McFarlane, C.L.U., of 
Cleveland. Mr. McFarlane is associated with the Aetna 
Life of Hartford and will speak on “What’s the Top?” 
He is a past president of the Cleveland Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Albert Morrill of Cincinnati, president of the Kroger 
Baking & Grocery Co., is to speak at the Leader Club 
banquet, to be held in Columbus on January 23, under 
the auspices of the Life Managers and General Agents 
Association. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters is to 
have its annual sales congress at the Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, on January 31. 

The first lecture of the 1941 lawyers’ series, sponsored 
by the Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York, will be held on January 21, in the auditorium of 
the Metropolitan Life Building in that city. The speaker 
will be Albert Hirst, counsel of the State Association. 

The annual banquet of the Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia will be held at the Penn Athletic Club in the City 
of Brotherly Love on February 10. John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, will be the toast- 
master; and Louis A. Johnson, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for the United States, will be the featured 
speaker. Chairman of the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements is Ernest E. Lindner, of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. The committee 
was appointed by John W. Donahue, president of the 
Society. 

The largest forum meeting in its history was held last 
week by the Life Underwriters Association of Los An- 
geles. The event was staged at the Clark Hotel in the 
City of Angels and the principal speaker was Carroll C. 
Day, general agent at Oklahoma City for the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE advent of the new year brings many changes in 

New England, more particularly in Boston. Perhaps 
the change greatest in point of local interest will be the 
new National Life general agent, T. Temple Pond, who 
for a half a dozen years has been representing the Home 
Life. A son of Walter R. Pond, underwriting manager 
of the John Hancock, and a nephew of “Tom” Temple 
(the John Hancock vice-president who recently retired) 
Temple Pond knows his life insurance. 

® 


INCE he graduated from Harvard in 1920 he has 
S been in the business, gaining his first training and 
experience in the old Paul Clark Agency. Since then 
his associations have given him a rounded experience in 
all phases and are expected to stand him in good stead 
in his new connection. 

Earle D. Owen, who has been doing highly successful 
work for the Sun Life in New Haven, is going to Boston 
to succeed the popular D. A. Cameron, who is retiring 
after over a quarter of a century with the Sun. Mr. 
Owen, who left the Internal Revenue Department about 
fifteen years ago, joined the Sun as an agent in the 
Portland, Maine, office and after two years was promoted 
to manager of the New Haven office. In New Haven 
he was one of the most active men in organization work 
and was a charter member of the New Haven Life Man- 
agers and General Agents Association and later served 
as that organization’s president. 


NELSON GRAY, who has been manager for the 

. Sun Life at Wilmington, Del., will go to New Haven 

to succeed Mr. Owen. Mr. Gray goes to New Haven 
with sixteen years of Sun Life experience that included 
Montreal, Providence, Newark, Cincinnati and Wilming- 
ton, Del. At Wilmington he was interested in organiza- 
tion work and served as an officer of the Underwriters 


Association. 
a 


T the John Hancock home office two familiar names 
have new titles added to them. James W. Messinger, 
who for three years has been superintendent of agencies, 
has become Director of Agencies and Olen Anderson, well 
known in New York City circles, has become superin- 
tendent of agencies. Both men are noted and popular 
“veterans.” James Messinger has forty years of field 
and home office service to his credit and Olen Anderson 
has twenty. 
& 
FTER a highly successful year, Clyde Gay has 
retired as president of the Boston Life Managers 
and General Agents Association and is succeeded by 
George Paul Smith, the genial and able agency director 
of the New York Life. With Mr. Smith will serve Sherill 
A. Smith, of the Travelers, as vice president; Richard 
Partridge, of the New England Mutual, as Treasurer; 
and Harry Ross, Jr., Guardian Life, as secretary. New 
England continues to fall somewhat behind the rest of 
the country in life production. November is estimated 
to be about nine per cent behind the entire country but 
in the year to date this is cut down so that the ordinary 
shows only one per cent loss. The heaviest losses con- 
tinue to come from Massachusetts and it is estimated 
that Boston is ten per cent behind the 1939 figures. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Week Ending | to Total 
D ber 14 | Invest tt; OD December 26 _leveetment January 4 Investment 
LOANS | 
On Farm Property $ 367.046 | 4.18 | $ 506,282 1.83 $ 319.023 2.74 $ 301,068 2.94 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,412,308 | 16.10 2,963,611 10.75 1,338,009 11.51 1,396,484 13.65 
TO hi aes, 1,779,444 20.28 3,469,893 | 12.58 1,657,032 14.25 1,697,552 | 16.59 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds........... 765,724 8.73 135,041 49 61,050 52 57,000 55 
Stocks 
eee 785,724 8.73 | 135,041 | 49 61,050 52 57,000 55 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
eat ropes | 4,366,384 49.75 | 14,965,723 54.27 8,964,831 77.09 5,486,667 53.62 
I aieie ss setae cas 187,063 1.91 88.978 "32 82.950 ‘71 49.813 “49 
RTE | 4,833,417 81.66 | 15,054,701 | 54.59 9,047,781 77.80 5,536, 480 54.11 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 5,940,000 21.54 585,000 5.03 750,000 7.33 
Bonds “1 other foreign: governments. | | | a 
State, County, Municipal | 4,483;264 | 13.49 | «2,876,915 10.43 115,000 99 2,178,710 | 21.28 
ORS ES | 1,183,264 | 43.49 «| ~~» 8,816,915 | 31.97 700.000 6.02 2,941,710 28.75 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Ee cewcset 480.000 | 5.47 | 78.000 6? 
Stocks. 32.684 | 7 | 102.049 | ‘a7 85.550 "74 
Sissies ¥odebags ee en) 102,049 | 37 163,550 1.41 
RECAPITULA) ION 
ee 6.795.342 | 77.44 23,917,679 | 86.73 9,803,881 84,30 8,485,377 82.92 
Seeks.......... 199.747 | 2.28 | 191.027 .69 168 , 500 1.45 49,813 ‘ 
Loans 1.779.444 20.28 | 3,469,893 12.58 1,657,032 14.25 | 1,697,552 16.59 
Total Stee eee (8,774,533 100.00 27,578,599 100.00 11,629, 413 100.00 10,232,742 100.00 
—————— ———— ee x = ——__. 
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‘With The Editors 


A “Brain Trust” Scheme 


BOUT three years ago, In- 

surance Superintendent 
Louis Pink of New York advo- 
cated a study of the idea of “in- 
suring insurance.” Pith of the 
plan was the possibility that, 
when a company failed, other 
companies would join in making 
good such losses as might trans- 
pire. It is our understanding 
that Mr. Pink’s provocative sug- 
gestions were primarily aimed at 
property insurance companies at 
that time. Recently, at Chicago, 
Harold C. Havighurst, a profes- 
sor of law in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, came up with a whole 
series of supposed “cures” for 
troubles to which life insurance 
is assertedly heir. 

Chief among the professor's 
panaceas was the proposed crea- 
tion of a Federal life insurance 
security fund which would, al- 
legedly, operate for life insur- 
ance as does the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for banks. 
The FDIC, it will be recalled, 
insures the funds of bank de- 
positors up to $5,000. No indica- 
tion, it seems, was given as to 
what amount of insurance the 
Federal government would sup- 
ply to “insure life insurance” 
under the professor’s scheme. 
No comment appears necessary 
on his conclusion that no State 
government can properly admin- 
ister a life insurance security 
plan such as he suggested. It 
need only be pointed out that, 
under State supervision during 
the past ten years, total loss to 
policyholders in life companies 
which failed is only one-half of 
one per cent of the aggregate 


funds entrusted by the policy- 
holders to the companies. 

The idea of insuring $114,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance liability, 
by any government means what- 
soever, must be the unfortunate 
result of a kind of delirium 
tremens brought on by too much 
theorizing about imponderables. 
When the professor went on to 
claim that he did not favor Fed- 
eral supervision (but would have 
the life companies subject to ex- 
amination by a Federal corpora- 
tion as a prerequisite to member- 
ship in the suggested “security 
fund”) he evidently disregarded 
both the lessons of experience 
and the human factors that 
might be involved. The record 
of life insurance during the past 
decade shows that its results 
were better than those of the 
national banks which were con- 
stantly under Federal supervi- 
sion. The experience to be 
gained from watching the opera- 
tion of government bureaus is 
that each bureau tends to in- 
crease its bureaucratic power as 
much as possible. The human 
factors of selfishness and greed 
for power cannot be ignored. 

Even if such a scheme as the 
professor outlined could be suc- 
cessfully instituted, it would 
soon be found that a Federal life 
insurance security fund would, 
in influence, finally overshadow 
any State powers and would, in 


effect, divest the individual 
States of their sovereignty. It 
seems clear that the whole 


scheme is just another of those 
“marvellous speculations” to 
which the nation became accus- 
tomed in the early days of the 
Washington “Brain Trust.” 


Public Confidence 


ie the past, life insurance has 
consistently taken its policy- 
holders into its confidence to a 
degree not achieved by any other 
industry dealing with the pub- 
lic. The facts and figures of the 
business have been available to 
anyone wishing to seek them 
out. The “machinery” of life 
insurance has been a book whose 
pages were constantly open to 
the supervising officials of the 
several States. However, much 
as has been accomplished along 
this line, there is yet more to do. 
Favorable public attitude is a 
coy maiden who must be wooed 
continuously and ardently if her 
attentions are to remain fixed. 

A nice program for such “woo- 
ing” was instituted within the 
fortnight past when O. J. 
Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life at Minne- 
apolis, launched a series of 
“stockholders’ meetings” of life 
insurance policyholders. 

As we have already said, the 
transactions of life insurance 
have always been bared for those 
who wished to learn. Mr. 
Arnold’s program goes a good 
step further in that he brings 
the operations of the business to 
the public and is not merely con- 
tent to spread them out where 
the seeker may see. By carrying 
this concept to its logical con- 
clusion it is obvious that the 
public will be better informed 
than ever regarding life insur- 
ance operations. That, in es- 
sence, is what the business must 
continue to strive for if it is to 
enjoy public confidence to the 
fullest. 
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